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Future and Retrospect 
FTER A YEAR of history-making events in which 
the airplane played a predominant role, it would 
geem timely to comment briefly on some of the multi- 
tude of recent happenings in the aviation world and 
to look ahead to a great year of expansion in 1946. 
Two years ago it was aircraft production and new 
military models that occu- 

pied aviation minds. In 

y 1945 the mass transporta- 

tion of men and materials by 

air proved to be an aviation 

milestone of great future 

importance. Within the past 

six months the commercial 

airlines placed emphasis on new equipment and ex- 

panding schedules. For 1946 the outlook is toward a 
vast expansion of civil aviation in which the personal 
airplane and the taxi operator are the keys. 

Personal Flying: The year 1945 was the year of V-E 
Day, the Atom Bomb and V-J Day, yet the significance 
of 70,000 student flying certificates being issued in that 
year of war cannot be overlooked. It marked the be- 
ginning of the upsurge of personal flying for which all 
ii dviation have worked and hoped in the years past. 
With 30,000 civil aircraft registered and orders for 
4,000 or more personal planes on the books of manu- 
facturers, the year 1946 will be an historic one for civil 
aviation in the United States. It is going to be good 
business. 

CAA Leadership: T. P. Wright is an able administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. And CAA 
holds the key to much of the future development of 
civil aviation. All too often in the past the CAA has 
taken a negative approach; it has tended to regulate 
instead of promote. Ted Wright is on the right track. 
But some of the laggers in CAA must either change 
their ways or move out or CAA will inevitably be a 
battleground of the old and the new as it has often 

m in the past. Ted Wright has proven that he has 
abig mind capable of directing the multitude of activi- 
ties of CAA and he will get the support he needs. 

War Jobs Well Done: Two men who deserve an enor- 
Mous amount of credit and commendation have left 
their Army and Navy posts respectively to return to 
tivil life. They are Robert Lovett, who served as 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air, and Artemus Gates, 
Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air. So well did they 
perform that the industry and the armed services were 
Prone to forget how unfortunate it would have been 

fr wartime aviation had not these able, honest and 
(Turn to page 6) 









National Airlines’ Executive V. P. 


George E. Gardner has been elected executive vice president and 


a member of the executive committee of National Airlines. He 


was formerly vice president-operations of Northwest Airlines. 
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Minutes Saved May Save a Lifetime 


During World War II, swift airborne ambulance 
service saved many hundreds of lives. For the tragic 
difference between life and death was all too fre- 
quently only a matter of minutes. 


In the near future, another type of airborne 
ambulance service may save many more lives—by 
rushing emergency cases from nearby towns, villages 
and outlying communities to city hospitals—by 
helicopter. 

The helicopter is almost ideally suited to the needs 
of such service. Its ability to land in small areas 
where no landing facilities exist——to take off and land 
gently without jars or bumps, to fly smoothly, to 
hover where necessary—make it highly efficient for 
ambulance use in urban or isolated areas. 


Present surface ambulance service, even when 


screaming sirens loudly proclaim the right-of-way, 
cannot possibly match the helicopter for speed. And, 
when operated by professional pilots, helicopter 
ambulance service will be as safe as it is swift. For 
the delays and hazards of stoplights, street inter- 
sections and heavy traffic will be eliminated. 


At McDonnell, despite war’s end, we are con- 
tinuing the development and production of advanced 
types of aircraft to serve our Armed Forces in helping 
to maintain peace and order in the world. 


But in addition, we are ready right now, to sit 
down with you, to work out specifications for the 
adaptation of our helicopter to municipal and com- 
mercial needs . . . a type of helicopter which can be 
utilized successfully for almost any type of utilitarian 
service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


ee ae | 








MSDONNELL Accra Corporation 
Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS » SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. « 
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Students prefer to train in the Swift. Train your students in the 
airplane they will want to own and fly. Original training in the 
side-by-side Swift saves hours of transition from tandem to side- 
by-side. Swift trained pilots are ready quicker for safe, profitable, 
enjoyable personal flying. 


Rugged, ALL-METAL Construction. The Swift is the original per- 
sonal airplane of semi-monocoque military-type construction with 
all-metal skin and segmental wings... built to stand up for years of 
the worst beating student pilots can give it. Stressed with a safety 
factor of 1.5. Designed for quick, easy, low-cost servicing and repairs. 
Your maintenance cost and depreciation on Swifts are rock-bottom. 


Super-sturdy Landing Gear. The Swift's spring-oleo, electric-hy- 
draulic retractable landing gear is built to take punishment... with 
a safety factor of 1.5. Operation is simple and positive, with auxiliary 


manual lowering in case of emergency. Big 6:00x 6 tires, and sturdy 
shock-strut teil wheel. Extraordinary ground stability. 


Stability, Ease of Control. The Swift is naturally stable and bal- 
anced on every axis. Moderate wing loading (11.93 lbs. per sq. ft.) 
for positive controlability. Plenty of power and stability for full con- 
trol in turbulent air. Easy to demonstrate stability and controlability 
to students. 


LOW Landing Speed. Land with flaps at 42 M.P.H. Position of 
flaps does not change the balance of the airplane. Unusually good 
cross wind landing characteristics. 

STEP OUT AHEAD OF COMPETITION. Write today for detailed in- 


formation on America's finest trainer. Place your orders for Swift 
trainers with your Swift Dealer NOW. 


AMERICA’S FINEST TRAINING AIRPLANES ~~~ -~-~-- --------- ------- 1 


Mail the Coupon TODAY! ' 
Globe Aircraft Corporation ; 
P. O. Box 4277-6 ' 
Fort Worth 6, Texas ' 
Please send me, without obligation, the following: |! 

() Information on The Swift for pilot training. ; 


a 








Made G1 OBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION No" 


( Name of nearest Swift Distributor. 





C) Descriptive Swift Booklet. 





Name___ 


Address___ 
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Joins the swing to 


AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 


by PROOF 
on the runways 


THESE KNOW 


PERATIONAL tests under the wide variation 

of flying and landing conditions met in a system 

covering the geographical area served by Braniff Air- 

ways and Aerovias Braniff deliver the results leading 

to adoption of Hayes Wheels and Hayes Heavy-duty 
Expander Tube Brakes. 


AT are the results delivered in the engineer- 

we ing, manufacture and use of Hayes Industries 
products? ... Reduced Overhauls... Overhaul 

Charges Cut ... Parts Replacement Costs Cut..-. 

summed up in LOWER COSTS PER LANDING 


than ever before. 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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experienced men occupied those important posts for 
the entire duration of the war. The nation, and avia- 
tion, owes a great deal to them. 

Air Tra Association: The airlines will have many 
fights on their hands in warding off railroad and other 
pressures trying to palm off on the country a so-called 
“integrated” transportation system. It is most gratify- 
ing to know that Admiral Jerry Land, one of the 
nation’s ablest citizens, is to head up the Air Transport 
Association and will have Congressman Robert Rams- 
peck, also an able citizen, as his right hand man. The 
ATA is further strengthening its organization by the 
addition of Brig. Gen. Milton Arnold. And no small 
credit must go to Stuart G. Tipton, the general counsel, 
who served as acting president in the interim since the 
untimely death of Col. Edgar S. Gorrell. The ATA 
outlook is excellent. 

Navy Recognition: Although the Navy’s stand on uni- 
fication of the military services into one department is 
hardly a credit to itself, the Navy’s long over-due 
recognition of the importance of the airplane within the 
Navy itself is a heartening sign. Admiral Jack Towers’ 
new post as commander-in-chief of the entire Pacific 
Fleet is indeed an historic milestone in the very slow 
advance of aviation within the Navy and must give 
Admiral Towers a deep-rooted feeling of satisfaction 
after all those early years of being shelved. 

Unification: The War Department deserves much 
commendation for the preparation it made for the de- 
partmental unification plan and the manner in which it 
was presented. It is a sound move. There are various 
means by which the Air Forces could achieve the in- 
dependence and recognition it must have and much as 
one may debate this particular plan, it makes the most 
sense at this time. 

Civil Aeronautics Board: After deciding to resign from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, L. Welch Pogue, the chair- 
man, was persuaded to remain at his post by President 
Truman. This was good news, for Pogue’s departure 
would have meant a big loss for air transportation. 
Able, honest and conscientious, Pogue has given stature 
and dignity to the Board. As this was written Presi- 
dent Truman had yet to announce his selection for the 
vacancy which has existed since October. It is an all- 
important post and all thinking aviation people hope 
the President will not follow his recent practice and 
appoint a purely political figure. A quasi-judicial posi- 
tion needs an impartial and judicial appointment. 

General Hansell's Help: As airlines increase their 
schedule frequencies it becomes more and more im- 
portant that the low-ceiling problem be licked at air- 
ports. Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, Jr., command- 
ing general of the Caribbean Wing of the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the Air Transport Command, deserves much 
credit for his help in demonstrating the SCS-51 instru- 
ment low approach system and various other navigation 
and radar units. His offer to aid the commercial air- 
lines in perfecting instrument approach systems is a 
national service. The year 1946 must see a great im- 
provement in low ceiling landings if the airlines are to 
fulfill their mass transportation missions. 


Research and Development: Never has the outlook 
been better for research and development. Frightened 
by the atomic bomb, as well they might be, Congress is 
receptive to appropriating funds. This means a strong 
manufacturing industry. 

Overseas Flying: The three flag carriers to Europe— 
American Overseas, TWA and Pan American—are 
making steady progress in opening our airlanes to and 
through Europe. At last count, American Overseas 
was far in the lead, but it hasn’t had quite the volume 
of problems that TWA and PAA are faced with. While 
aviation attention in the U. S. will revert more and 
more to domestic matters, the long-range significance to 
the nation and to aviation of our international carriers 
should not be overlooked. The CAB decision on Latin 
American routes is over-due and anxiously awaited. 
Delay is due to failure of various government depart- 
ments to give their comments to CAB quickly. 

Oklahoma City: Any review of U. S. aviation for 1945 
must give credit to Stanley Draper, general manager 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, for stag- 
ing another highly successful National Aviation Clinic 
with the help of the National Aeronautic Association. 
The clinic is making a constructive contribution to civil 
aviation—the kind of sounding board needed. 

National Aeronautic Association: Despite the handicaps 
of operating during the war, Lowell Swenson, manager 
of the National Aeronautic Association, pulled the 
organization through in fine shape. NAA is now ina 
top position to be a vital spokesman for civil aviation. 
No small amount of credit is due William R. Enyart, 
the president. After many years of minor activity and 
with lack of industry support or recognition, NAA has 
come up steadily starting with the presidency of Gill 
Robb Wilson a few years ago. It merits industry 
attention. 

Arnold and Spaatz: It almost seems superfluous to 
comment on the retirement of General H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold as commanding general of the Army Air Forces. 
His has been a job of keeping the AAF together in the 
days when the Air Corps was squeezed and pushed 
around, of patiently awaiting and taking opportunities 
for increased recognition of the airplane, of directing 
the development of the greatest Air Force in history. 
As for his successor, General Carl Spaatz, it is appro- 
priate recognition. And it was a fitting tribute to a 
great airman that the Collier Trophy should have been 
awarded to him recently. 

Jim Eaton: One individual who flew to Europe re- 
cently must have done so with a deep inward feeling of 
personal satisfaction. American Export Airlines, now 
part of the American Airlines System, was the creation 
originally of one man, James Eaton. Few men in avia- 
tion overcame more obstacles of various kinds than 
Eaton in setting up the airline. Even when AMEX 
began flying its first flying boats to England early in the 
war, Jim Eaton stayed in the U. S. A., and when he 
finally made the crossing recently it was to inaugurate 
the trans-Atlantic commercial service for which he had 
dreamed and worked so hard. Today American Over- 
seas is a large and well-manned organization, a going 
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Branirr AIRWAYS- 


Oklahoma Acorn to 
International Oak 














People who talk about the pioneer days 
being over and the lack of new fields 
for conquest don’t know Tom Braniff 
and the Braniff legend. 

For one of the characteristics of 
Braniff Airways has been that it has 
always kept its eyes on the ever ex- 
panding horizons of aviation. 

Starting with one plane, three em- 
ployees, and .a 116 mile route from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Braniff has 
become one of the leading air carriers 
of the country —3,749 miles of domestic 
routes, flying 28,000 miles daily, and 







with over 1,500 employees. 

And now, the erstwhile little Okla- 
homa airline points toward becomin 
an important factor in icauiunitonal 
aviation! 

People like Braniff must be on their 
toes. That’s why we think it is signifi- 
cant that their planes use Phillips 
Aviation Gasoline. 

We firmly believe that the best indi- 
cation of the quality of a product is the 
kind of people who use it. Nuff said! 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Braniff Airways operations building 
at Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 











T. E. Braniff, President of Braniff 
Airways, and one of the great pio- 
neers of domestic airline operation. 

















concern, but to few men in any line of activity can come 
such inward satisfaction of seeing a dream come true. 
Items of Good News: The renewal for ten years of 
the management contract of Eddie Rickenbacker as 
president and general manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
The announcement that Gill Robb 
Wilson will devote full time to his aviation writing for 
The New York Herald Tribune and other papers is a 
good omen for Wilson has risen rapidly to top place as 
an inspired and able commentator of aviation affairs. 
. The return to Shell Oil of Jimmy Doolittle after a 
superb war record will mean much constructive activity 
. E. E. “Gene” Wilson’s con- 
tinued public speaking on aviation problems is a gen- 
. H. C. Kristoffer- 


was good news... . 


in aviation by Shell. 


uine contribution to the business. 


(with ATC). 


son’s appointment as operations manager of Pan 








Job for the CAA 


To the Editor: 

In response to the many editorials and 
articles appearing in your publication regard- 
ing the problem of maintaining and operating 
the air navigation and weather facilities 
throughout the world I wish to suggest a 
solution - It would be highly undemo- 
cratic for the U. S. to continue the operation 
of these facilities abroad utilizing our mili- 
tary and civil personnel now that the military 
necessity has slackened . the operation 
and maintenance by Nationals of the na- 
tions concerned supervised by American tech- 
nicians would be the logical solution 
It will be necessary to utilize standard 
equipment, procedure and _ technique. A 
standard for such operation has been estab- 
lished by the CAA and the result has con- 
tributed largely to the progress of aviation 

. . A survey should be conducted to de- 
termine zoning of the globe. Zoning would 
take into consideration the national boundaries, 
peak traffic locations, equipment on hand, ex- 
isting and proposed facilities, routes and 
weather conditions. When this data has been 
correlated the present network would then be 
streamlined; the logical positioning of traffic 
control centers, weather, communications, etc. 

. Trained teams of qualified American 
instructors, specialists in their respective fields 
should be sent to each zone or region. A 
brief indoctrination course would be given 
by these men to the recruited nationals fol- 
lowed by on the job training . . . The teams 
sent from the U. S. should consist of CAA air 
traffic control, communications personnel, per- 
sonnel coordinator and U. S. Weather Bureau 
personnel . The organization that would 
be the logical party to handle the adminis- 
tration of this system would be the CAA... 

THOMAS W. HARDY, SR. (S 1/c USNR), 

San Francisco. 


Opposed To Regulation 


To the Editor: 

While visiting Hyde Field Airport, near 
Clinton, Md. about three weeks ago, I was 
presented with a small booklet which was 
published by the State Aviation Commission 
of Maryland. Glancing through the pages, 
I was surprised to find that the State of 
Maryland had set up rules and regulations 
which were for the purpose of regulating the 
aviation industry in general in the State of 
Maryland. Purther investigation in this 
Maryland State Aviation Commission's 
“bible” showed that I was not allowed to fly 
any type of aircraft in the State if I had 
not previously filed a certificate of recorda- 
tion as they call it. 

Summing up the whole mess, I can’t see 
how or why the aviation minded people of 
Maryland ever allowed the politicians to put 
a deal like this one over on them. My home 


is in New York State and we experienced 
the same type of foul politics there quite 
some time ago. Our remedy was the organ- 
izing of the New York State Aviation Ass'n. 
which cost the members only $1.00 to join 
and with these funds we took our case to 
Albany and shook our fists at the money 
hungry men that were trying to put this 
kind of dirty business on our shoulders, and 
we beat them time and again and we still 
are as free as we ever were. 


The rules and regulations set up by the 
State of Maryland are a poor duplicate of 
the CAA regulations. This costs the tax- 
payers a lot of money to keep the State Avia- 
tion Commission going and what for? Shall 
we say jobs for those who prefer to make a 
living the easy way at the expense of the 
taxpayer? All this will lead to additional 
cost for the pilots, mechanics and the opera- 
tors as well, for just as sure as I am writing 
this letter, the State Aviation Commission 
eventually will try to charge a fee for the 
privilege of flying in Maryland. 

In conclusion, let me warn people in other 
states that do not as yet have some kind of 
state regulations: do your best to defeat 
these politicians and easy money, good job 
men, when they bring up such bills as are 
now in effect in the State of Maryland. I 
am glad that I am going back to New York 
State where I can fly for free without some 
state tax and so-called Certificate of Record- 
ation. 

ROBERT C. CANSDALE 82/c 


NATS—Patuxent River, Md. 





THE RCAF OVERSFAS. Compiled by the His- 
torical Section of the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. 418 pp. Oxford University Press, 

Toronto. $3.00. 

This is the story of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, covering the period February, 1940, 
to August, 1943. It is not only an official 
record of the RCAF’s major campaigns (the 
Battle of Britain, Air Offensive Over Northern 
France, Battle of Germany, Battle of the 
Atlantic, etc.), but a narrative of the men 
who participated in those engagements. The 
book also contains a complete listing of 
orders, decorations and medals, and a roll of 
honor of RCAF personnel. 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION. Edited by 
J. Fred Henry. Prentice-Hall, Inc.,. New 
York. 327 pp. $3.00. 

This work was aimed primarily at veter- 
ans, who may seek employment in one of 
three phases of aviation—commercial air 
transport, military aviation and private fly- 
ing. The book includes complete job classi- 
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American’s Pacific-Alaska Division is good recognition 
of one of the best war records in air transportation 


Robert Love’s appointment as presi- 


dent of All American Aviation means more interesting 
experimentation of air mail pick-up, uses of gliders, ete., 
and is a fine spot for a man who jumped into the war 
early and carried heavy responsibilities. 
Aircraft’s current attention to the foreign market wil] 
pay big dividends, for now, not later, is the time to keep 
sales lines to foreign parts open even if you can’t de- 
liver all you want 
airline managements by promotions to loyal and able 
employes, and hiring of needed specialists from the out- 
side, is a fine postwar event. 
great year for all aviation. 


Piper 


and the strengthening of all 


1946 is going to bea 


Wayne W. ParrisH 








Twenty-Five Years Ago 











The President of France has ac- 
quired an airplane, for use on of- 
ficial tours. (Jan. 10, 1921). 

At McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, the 
Army Air Service tested the new 700 
h.p. W. motor, 18 cyl. (Jan. 10, 1921). 

The War Department recognized 
the aviation units of the National 
Guard of Minnesota. (Jan. 17, 1921). 
Twelve Navy F.-5-L seaplanes com- 

pleted a flight of thirty-two hundred 
miles, from San Diego to the Canal Zone 
in Panama. Nine stops were made in 
the seventeen days. (Jan. 15, 1921). 





Fifteen Years Ago 





Ten flying boats of the Italian Air 
Service, commanded by Gen. Italo 
Balbo, reached Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. They left Orbetello, Italy, 
on December 17, 1930 and flew the 
6.450 miles in seven hops. Planes 
flown were Savoia-Marchetti S-55, 
Fiat A-22 motored. (Jan. 15, 1931). 


fications, qualifications and salary scales ip 
all three categories, including allied govern- 
mental agencies. Attached is chart listing 
job opportunities in the AAF and in Naval 
aviation. 


HANDBOOK OF METEOROLOGY. Edited by 
F . E. Bollaw and Norman R 
$7.50.. McGraw-Hill Book 


This book has been designed to furnish 
both the student and the professional mete 
orologist with a convenient text reference for 
data, fundamental theory and weather an- 
alysis and forecasting Emphasis has been 
placed on the scientific and engineering & 
pects of meteorology rather than on current 
techniques The authors are all Navy 
officers 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. By H. E. Benham, 
344 pp. $4. John Wiley & Sons, New York 
This is an excellent textbook which both 

explains the basic fundamentals in simple 
enough terms for the beginner, and at the 
same time contains the detailed informae- 
tion that will be desired by the advanced 
student. The author is the director of 
ground training for Pan American-Grace Alt 
ways, Inc. 
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: ' BOSTON TO DALLAS-FORT LOS ANGELES TO NEW YORK & ROCHESTER TO 

P99) New Youk .. . $835 WORTH TO New York. . .$118309 NEWARK TO Bullalo. . . . 82.00 

' Chicago . . . . 39.65 Chicago . . . . $41.60 Chicago . . . . 85.45 Chicago . . . $3285 LosAngeles . . . 109.75 
Dallas-Fort Worth. 72.95 New York . . . 66.15 Tucson . . . . 22.15 Tucson . . . . 1OL4S New York . . . 12.65 

* LosAngeles . . . 125.10 Mexico City. .°. 48.75 Dayton . . . . 93.10 Syracuse. . ‘ 9.35 Phoenix ... . 95.50 
Springfield, Mass. . 4.10 LosAngeles . . . 57.40 Baltimore . . . 111.35 LosAngeles . . . 118.30 South Bend. . . 21.05 
OKLAHOMA 
BUFFALO TO DETROIT TO LOUISVILLE TO CITY TO ST. LOUIS TO 
New York . . . $13.80 New York . . . $22.55 LosAngeles . . . $89.60 Chicago ... $33.25 Chicago . . . . $11.70 
Cleveland 85 Chicago . . . . 4145 Cleweland . . . 15.40 Los Angeles . . 56.75 LosAngeles . . . 77.30 
Chicago . . . . 21.70 Oklahoma City. . 44.70 MexicoCity. . . 85.70 New York 02.95 Dallas-Fort Worth. 29.90 
Los Angeles . . . 107.15 LosAngeles. . . 6.90 New York . . . 31.80 Tulsa be 10 ae 5.15 Mexico City. . . 78.65 
CHICAGO TO EL PASO TO MEMPHIS TO PHILADELPHIA TO SAN FRANCISCO TO 
New York . . . $32.85 LosAngeles. . . $34.50 LosAngeles . . . $78.20 Boston .. . . $12.75 New York . . . $118.30 
Detroit . . . . 145 MexicoCity. . . 51.55 Little Rock . ; 6.05 LosAngeles . . . 115.15 Mexico City. . . 101.15 
Mexico City. . . 90.35 New York . . . 89.10 Mexico City . 69.15 MexicoCity. . . 110.50 Boston . . . . 125.10 
Tucson . . . . 71.20 Fort Worth-Dallas. 25.75 New York . . . 47.20 Dallas-Fort Worth. 61.75 Washington . . . 111.35 
CINCINNATI TO HARTFORD TO MEXICO CITY TO PHOENIX TO TORONTO TO* 
—- - « « « $12.45 Boston . . . . $4.10 LosAngeles . . . $86.00 Los Angeles . . $17.10 New York . . . $17.00 
New York - 28.20 Chicago .. . 36.05 Washington . . . 106.30 MexicoCity. . . 68.95 Buffalo - * d 3.20 
Nashville. . .. 11.45 Los Angeles. . . 121.50 Chicago . . . . 90.35 New York . . . 104.065 LosAngeles. . . 110.35 
Los Angeles . . . 92.25 Washington. . . 14.30 SanAntonio. . . 3745 Chicago . . . . 71.20 Mexico City . 117.48 
CLEVELAND TO INDIANAPOLIS TO NASHVILLE TO PROVIDENCE TO WASHINGTON TO 
Los Angeles . . . $99.70 Chicago . . . . $7.50 Cleveland . . . $22.65 Boston . . . . $2.50 New York . . . $10.05 
Rochester . . . 11.45 New York . . . 30.70 LosAngeles. . . 86.45 Philadelphia . 11.05 Chicago . ... 27.25 
Cincinnati 11.20 Boston ... . 37.50 Memphis. ... 9.30 Chicago ... . 386.95 Boston .... WA 
Nashville . 22.65 Washington . . . 24.05 Washington . . . 27.85 LosAngeles. . . 124.40 San Diego . . . 111.35 
Fares quoted above do not include the 15% Federal tax. *Canadian Currency 
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The eye that 
smells 





‘MOKE ! 


A putt of smoke in the baggage compartment... 

The Kidde Smoke Detector instantly gives 
the alarm! 

Smoke from the airflow is drawn into the 
path of a light beam. An electric eye — con- 
stantly scanning the beam . . . spots the change 
in light intensity. Warning is flashed to the 
pilot at once. One blast from a portable extin- 
guisher—and the fire is out. 

But .. . a dip in voltage dims the light. Will 
the electric eye mistake this for smoke— give 
a false alarm? 

Not with a Kidde Smoke Detector! 

There’s a second photoelectric cell focused 
on the light source. And the space between is 
sealed against smoke. When the light source 
dims, both cells react... the relay connected 
to them stays in balance. Result: no alarm. 
Only smoke can actuate the Detector! 

The Smoke Detector is one of the newest 
contributions of Kidde skill to safe air trans- 
portation. Plane manufacturers and transport 
companies are invited to write to Kidde for 
full information. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
115 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


The word “’Kidde’’ and the Kidde 


seal ore trade-marks of Walter = 
Kidde & Company, inc. * e& 








Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


Air Attaches Handicapped: our U. Ss. civil air attaches 
based in other countries are severely handicapped by lack of 
extra operating funds for entertainment, receptions, etc. For 
example, our man in London gets $125 a year for such pur- 
poses. It contrasts greatly with our military and naval attaches 
who seem to get adequate funds for entertaining. re are 
many legitimate uses for entertainment funds and U. S. prestige 
is hurt when entertainment and receptions aren’t forthcoming 


on occasions. 
* 


Air Mail Gets Attention: The Second Assistant Post- 
master General’s office at the Post Office Department has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis and probably for the first time 
the carriage of mail by air is getting the attention it deserves. 
Aviation observers are gratified with the way Second Assistant 
PMG Gael Sullivan is tackling air mail problems and the inter- 
est he is taking in aviation—a subject that received scant at- 
tention under previous regimes. Sullivan has been getting 
around quietly (few people knew he attended the National 
Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma City) and learning al] he can 
about aviation. He’s also interested in the international field 
and is understood to have written several memoranda which 
may influence White House opinion on an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Air. 


CAB’s Rate Powers: Although the CAB’s powers over rates 
charged in foreign, as distinct from overseas, air transportation 
are limited, it appears that the Board will use them ito the 
fullest extent. This was pointed up in the recent Pan American 
case, in which the Board told the carrier to restore its former 
25% discount to certain classes of government employes on all 
parts of its Latin American system. It was probably the first 
time the Board has exercised its legal powers to remove dis- 
crimination in foreign air transportation under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 


Railroad Regulation: The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners hasn’t given up the fight for state 
legislation to cover the economic regulation of intra-state seg- 
ments of interstate air transport routes, despite initial rebuffs. 
Eight state legislatures in session this month will receive 
NARUC-sponsored bills. One important factor in the fight 
could be rates—the railroads say they must increase if first- 
class service is to be maintained. Airline thinking is moving 
in the opposite direction. 


Aviation Education: Several aspects of aviation will re- 
ceive added attention from major colleges and universities in 
the future. Northeastern University will establish an Institute 
of Aeronautics to conduct research im the general field of 
aeronautics . - Cornell University has taken over Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation’s research laboratory and wind tunnel] at 
Buffalo, N. Y., will use it for a cooperative research educational 
program supported by a number of leading eastern aircraft 
manufacturers . . . University of Illinois has set up three new 
aviation courses—flight training, aviation technician training 
and courses in airplane mechanics ... University of Texas 
will offer a course in airport management, in ition to its 
present courses in air transportation and airline administration 
and practice . . Students at the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search at Brooklyn College are conducting a survey to ascer- 
tain the need and desirability of a central terminal in down- 
town Brooklyn to serve all types of transportation, ground 
and air. 
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The Nows 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


Germans Out: Former German interests in Aerovias Na- 
cionales de Colombia (Avianca) now are fe control of the 
Colombian government, with proceedings still pending regard- 
ing permanent . Former German holdings are being 
handled by an arrangement comparable to that of the U. S. 
Alien Property Custodian. 


To Meet Competition: {, an effort to strengthen the British 
Empire’s ability to meet U. S. competition, A. V. Roe & Co., 
Lid, British aircraft manufacturer, is expected to submit a 
plan to produce planes in Autralia thro an arrangement 
combining British private enterprise and monwealth fin- 
ance and facilities. 


AOPA Hits CAR: aopa in its official organ, OAPA Pilot, 
again takes the CAB and CAA to task, for the “confusion and 
misunderstanding” surrounding the#simplified air traffic rules 
contained in Part 60 of the~ Civil Air tions. Even gov- 
ernment experts seem to be uncertain many aspects and 


argue among ‘fietriselves as to exact meaning, says the 
ampciation, “ediing that Gis account for the failure of 
CAA’ and CAB to; —_ available to pilots an 


a language that can be 


Curtiss-Wright Out: Although it has made no official an- 
nouncement and probably will not, Curtiss-Wright oo 
has decided to drop out of the transport field entirely. 

tn wand a Ginter alt. con ett iaeenie 
with the decision to close down operations at Buffalo and center 
the company’s military airframe activities at Columbus. One 
was that Eastern’s order for 10 commercial versions of the C-46 
was insufficient to too] up for transport production without con- 
tracts from other companies. The contract was cancelled. An- 
other was the expediency of competing with its own customers 
who buy Wright engines and Curtiss propellers. 


Short Aviation Observations: Fairchild says that it 
does not expect to manufacture its Mode] M-84, now in experi- 
mental prototype stage . . SPA declared ‘surplus 
aircraft plants, machines, goods and materials valued at $13,- 
000,000,000 at the close of the year . . « If a test operation, in 
which the AAF andthe U. S. Feicss “Sues ail ae Sane 
copters to fight forest fires, is successful, it may lead to the 
use of such craft by the Forest Service throughout the country 
. . . Matson Navigation Co., a steamship operator which has 
applied for air routes in the Pacific, has Cont two hangars at 
the Oakland Municipal Airport for commercial aircraft over- 
haul and conversion. Matson did similar work for the Navy 
during the war . . . Insurance companies, slow at first to give 
aviation coverage, have moved fast in the past year, now offer- 
ing world-wide coverage on any properly authorized air carrier 
The so-called regional carriers apparently are oe 
the See of the transcontinental operators in decen 
erations functions in an effort to better utilize equipment ond 
provide more convenient schedules . . . ATSC has revealed 
that 20 German scientists at Wright Field are among a large 
group voluntarily working on aerodynamic research in this 
country . . National Park Service will continue its policy 
of discouraging the construction of airports with national parks 
and monuments. 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leay- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment .. . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads’ in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falle OF 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefiersen Ave., Buffale 8, N. Y¥. 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1800 Flower St,) 
and Lesington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden .. . 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Found in a heap of pine stumps... 


OME sort of soap is used in mak- 
S ing all types of synthetic rubber 
for tires. At first, it was soap derived 
from animal fats. But out of pine 
stumps, like those in the picture, came 
the answer to making better tire syn- 
thetic rubber. 

That answer is to use soap made 
from the rosin in pine stumps. B. F. 
Goodrich developed a new synthetic 
—GRS-10—with this important dif- 
ference: Tires were made from the 
new rubber, and tests proved them so 
far superior that the development be- 


came an important military secret. 

Tires made from the new rubber 
give more wear than tires made from 
ordinary synthetic. They run cooler. 
The rubber is more flexible, which is 
important in controlling cracking 
under heavy loads. Tires keep their 
strength. Tire life is increased. 

Now all the synthetic rubber used 
in B. F. Goodrich airplane tires is the 
new GRS-10. That is typical of the 
B. F. Goodrich policy to make their 
Airplane Silvertowns always the fin- 
est, safest airplane tires on the market. 


a way to make tires better 


That policy has caused B. F. Goodrich 
low-pressure Silvertowns to be the fa- 
vorite of airline and private pilots for 
years. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
Styway 0 flighuay 
B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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ATA Drafts Overall Report on Policy 


Sets Forth Views on Single Regulatory Agency, Entry 
Of Surface Carriers Into Aviation, Multiple Taxation 


By Gerarp B. DosBeN 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORT by the 
A Air Transport Association setting 
forth the views of the association in 
@position to a single transport regula- 
tory agency, integration, entry of steam- 
ships and surface carriers into the field 
@ air commerce, multiple taxation of 
airlines together with recommendations 
om other policy matters, was to be sub- 
mitted to the House Interstate and 
foreign Commerce committee in the near 
future. The report was prepared in 
g@swer to the committee’s questionnaire 
m the need for new legislation dealing 
with the future of all phases of trans- 
portation. 

In opposing one regulatory agency, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ATA will contend that if the present 
ad future security of this country is 
based to a considerable degree on the 
development of air transportation, then 
the regulation of the industry should be 
left in the hands of an independent 
gency such as CAB which is fully ac- 
qainted with its problems and . which, 
to a large extent, is responsible for its 
present high state of development. 

ATA will contend further that no ap- 
preciable savings to the government 
would accrue from a one-agency ad- 
ministration due to the fact that the 
highly specialized air transport industry 
would require much of the same sub- 
adinate administrative and technical per- 
snnel now found in the CAB and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The ATA report will assert that when 
ICC was placed in control of railroad 
expansion and contraction in 1920, this 
country’s railroad expansion was nearly 
cmpleted. Likewise in 1935 when ICC 
was given authority to contro] the truck- 
ing industry, it too had reached a high 
pint in its development. 

Directed to ‘Foster, Promote’ 

On the other hand, air transportation 
was relatively in its infancy when the 
Civil Aeronautics Board took over regu- 
latory powers for its development in 1938 
with the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. And unlike the powers and man- 
dates governing the creation of ICC, the 
Civil Aeronautics Act directs the CAB 


the existing CAB act provides the 
machinery for handling complaints 
amd disputes where surface and air car- 
ters voluntarily enter into agreements for 
joint services, and thus no unified agency 
for dealing with these carrier relation- 


ge 
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ships is necessary. However if coordina- 
tion means allocation of routes and di- 
vision of traffic and control over rates of 
expansion, then ATA believes that new 
policy will have to be established by 


Congress. 

In general, the air transport industry 
will hold that the act of Congress which 
placed the development of air transporta- 
tion under a separate agency in 1938 w. 
sound and that there is not sufficient 
reason for a reversal of this policy. 


Takes Stand Against Merger 

With reference to integration of air 
transportation with surface carriers, the 
ATA report asserts that few, if any 
economies, can be realized from merging 
airline and railroad, or steamship com- 
panies. The report holds that in all 
modes of transportation, the greater part 
of operating expenses is found in the 
technical phases of the service, identified 
as operating and maintenance functions; 
in the case of any merger of companies 
or common control thereof, these activi- 
ties would continue necessarily under 
separate personnel and managements, and 
without the possibility of economies. 

It is held that integration is'a clumsy 
device to secure joint service agreements 
in the cases where voluntary action fails 
to do so. The airlines fee] that use of 
legal compulsion, upon proof of public 
convenience and necessity, is a better 
method of accomplishing this objective 
rather than by sanctioning widespread 
unification of the different forms of trans- 
port under common ownership or control. 

On the question of steamship entry into 
air transport service, the report holds 
that the U. S. merchant marine in over- 
seas trade is not imperiled by the advent 
of overseas air transport, nor will its 
competitive position be adversely affected 
even if some foreign steamship lines be 
allowed to enter the air transport field. 

The airlines feel that the principal po- 
tential losses of traffic to shipping on ac- 
count of overseas airline operations will 
be to the first two classes of 
passengers, and a smal] amount of valu- 
able cargo—traffic which has not been of 
major importance to U. S. shipping in 
the overseas trade. 

It is held that traffic which takes to 
the air tends to build up and maintain 
airlines, but not shipping, that this is 
true whether it is carried by planes 


tion of the German, Italian and Japanese 
merchant fleets, the airlines feel that 
American shipping is offered an oppor- 
tunity to fill these voids, and obtain far 
more traffic than they are likely to lose 
to the trans-oceanic airlines. The air- 





Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 21—PICAO Council reconvenes, 
Montreal, 

dan. 21-22—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

Jan. 23—IAS Honors Night Dinner, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 29-31—IAS Annual Meeting, 
tentatively scheduled for Pupin Lab- 


oratory, Columbia University, New 
York. . 

Feb. 12—IATA European Rate Qon- 
ference, Paris. 

Feb. 21—IATA Middle East Rate Con- 
ference, Cairo. 

Feb. 21—Sarasota Air Show, Lowe 


Field, Sarasota, Fila. 

Feb. 26-28—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference. Place not 
set 

March 1-5—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, auspices Chamber 
of Commerce. 

March 4—North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of PICAO, Dublin, Ireland. 

March 8-16—Southwestern Aviation 
Exposition, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 12-18—Second Northwest An- 
nual Air Show, Minneapolis. 

April 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 
Spring Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 


April 7-9—Aero Medical Association 


annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 
July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 


tion, Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 











lines believe that the relative advantages 
that accrue from the competition between 
various forms of competition, plainly 
discernible in U. S. transportation history, 
should be retained. 

The airlines hold that reduction of form 
competition, or its elimination, and rele- 
gating the public interest to dependence 
upon such competition as may persist 
between combinations of carriers, or be- 
tween such and private carrying, ap- 
pears to be the ultimate objective of 
the general integration program. The 
merging of the growing air transport in- 
dustry with surface carriers will seriously 
impair the influence which this phase of 
form competition would otherwise exert 
upon the development of all transporta- 
tion in the future, the report contends. 

It is further held that the restrictive 
clause in the Civil Aeronautics Act re- 
garding the entry of surface carriers 
into the transport field should be re- 
tained. This restriction, it is pointed 
out, is almost identical with the proviso 
in the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 which 
provided that a railroad acquisition of 
a motor carrier could be sanctioned if it 
was found to be in the public interest. 

The report reviews the history of Fed- 
eral aid to the various forms of transpor- 
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ipal concern is that a system 
state regulation shall not arise 
plague this industry as it has high- 
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North Atlantic Conference 
On Air Rates Postponed 


NNOUNCEMENT of a U. S.-British 
aviation conference and CAB’s post- 
ponement of action on approving or dis- 
i U. S. airlines’ participation 
in International Air Transport Associa- 
tion traffic conferences have caused IATA 
to delay its important North Atlantic con- 
ference until February 1. 

CAB’s decision to defer action on 
IATA, occasioned by the calling of the 
U. S. British conference in Bermuda on 
January 15, came on the eve of the IATA 
meeting, scheduled to be held January 8 
in New York. Consequently, IATA met 
only long enough to adjourn until Feb- 
ruary 1, “unless some other date is named 
by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee.” 

The IATA conference believed that “it 
would not be appropriate to proceed at 
this time in the light of the announce- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

The IATA North Atlantic traffic con- 
ference had been called in an attempt to 
iron out many problems surrounding 
service over that sector, including the 
all-important question of fares. CAB ap- 
proval of the set-up was necessary to 
exempt U. S. carriers from the anti- 
trust laws. 

CAB, however, pointed out that the 
Bermuda meeting “will necessarily con- 
sider, among other phases of interna- 
tional air transportation, the important 
items of regulation of rates, limitation 
of frequencies and capacity, and like 
matters. The traffic conferences of the 





state actions relating to intrastate traffic 
places a burden on interstate traffic. 

The ATA conclusion is that the public 
interest will be better served if all eco- 
nomic and safety regulation of for-hire 
air transport is committed to the federal 
regulatory agency. Congress, the air- 
lines held, should legislate to extend the 
authority of the CAB to cover the econo- 
regulation of intra-state air trans- 


carrying operations, ATA believes that 
a minimum of such regulation should be 
established now. It believes that the per- 
mit, as a condition precedent to engaging 
in such operations, is necessary and that 
operators should file tariffs of minimum 


injury end damages. 

ATA report is to be filed in con- 
nection with the House committee’s in- 
vestigation of all phases of transportation. 








International Air Transport Association 
are directly concerned with the same 
matters. Consequently, in view of the 
imminence of the conference with the 
British the board concluded that the pub. 
lic interest of the United States requires 
that any further consideration of a de- 
cision regarding the resolution estab- 
lishing traffic conferences be postponed 
until after the discussions at Bermuda 
have been concluded.” 

About 20 representatives of various 
airlines attended the January 8 IATA 
meeting, several of them from abroad 
The morning of the conference a request 
was received from the New York office 
of the Justice Department’s anti-trust 
division to have an observer present at 
the session. The request, which was 
granted, is reported to have caused some 
resentment among foreign delegates. The 
observer arrived shortly after the five- 
minute meeting adjourned. 

The State Department’s announcement 
of the Bermuda meeting merely stated 
that a conference “on an official level” 
had been called, the purpose of which 
will be to examine civil aviation mat- 
ters outstanding between the two coun- 
tries.” Because the conference is on “an 
official level,” British officials on the 
ministerial level will not attend (Lom 
Winster is British Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion) nor will Assistant Secretary of 
State William Clayton. If the delegates 
work out the problems on an official 
level it does not necessarily mean that 
another conference of higher ranking 
representatives will be necessary to close 
negotiations formally. This could bh 
done through channels, it is believed. 

The request for approval of U. S. car- 
riers’ participation in IATA traffic con- 
ferences was submitted to CAB on Oc- 
tober 30, 1945 and the board had held 
many meetings on the application. The 
subject had been described as “bigger 
and hotter” than almost anything the 
board has had to consider to date. It is 
believed, however, that the board wa 
near a decision at the time the British 
meeting was announced. 





Delegates to Bermuda 











List of U. S. delegates to Bermuda: 
George P. Baker, Director of State De 
partment’s Office of Transport and Com- 
munications Policy; Stokeley W. Mor- 
gan, Chief of State Department’s Aviation 
Division; Garrison Norton, Baker’s as 
sistant; CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue; 
CAB members Oswald Ryan, Harllee 
Branch and Josh Lee, and CAB Genera 
Counsel George Neal. British delegates 
are Sir William Hildred and L. J. Dum 
nett of the Ministry of Civil Aviation; 
N. J. A. Cheetham, Foreign Office; Maj. 
J. R. McCrindle, British Overseas Air 
ways; Sir Henry Self and Peter Mase 
field, from Washington. 
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Spain Building Big Airports 
To Accommodate U. S. Planes 


Wants Americans to Help 
Build Up Her Economy 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


of products to buy, deluxe dining, food 
And the stories of inflati 
and exhorbitant prices are considerably 
overdone. 

us wrong. We aren’t de- 
Franco It’s a bad 


ial. And 
the general economic level of Spain is 
low. People are dying from lack of food 
and care. The average person is living in 
poverty. 
But the newcomer to Spain is apt to 
charge off too much of the economic 
condition to today’s conditions. In 1931 
there were just as many beggars, just 
# much poverty, as there is today—or at 
least it seemed to this writer who traveled 
al over Spain in that year. There has 
been a serious drought which has made 
things worse, and Spain’s isolation dur- 
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Again I repeat, the luxury is for those 
who rate or have the means—but then, 
wasn't this always true in Spain? 

The American visitor must twist his 
schedule around considerably to fit the 
Spanish customs. All stores and shops 
close from noon to two or three or four 
o'clock. Luncheon is very late. No res- 
taurant is open before 9:30 pm. for 
dinner and the average serving hour is 
about 10:30 pm. It is rare if you are 
through dining by 11 p.m. and sometimes 
you are only starting at that hour. 

In view of the tirades against Franco 
in U. S. and British newspapers, it is 
important to understand that the aver- 
age Spaniard is completely unaware of 
all the furor outside his country. He 
never reads about these attacks in his 
newspaper, never hears it on the radio. 
As far as he knows, Franco is pretty 
much beloved by both U. S. and Great 
Britain. So when you pick up your 
newspaper and read that the State De- 
partment has again lambasted Franco, 
remember that perhaps a half-dozen peo- 
ple in Spain will ever know about it. 


Arrival by Air Pleasant 
To any American in aviation, or to 
anyone arriving by air, Spain is a 
pleasant surprise. Especially pleasant in 
contrast to the red tape-minded Portu- 


My trip into Spain was in an ATC 
C-45 Beech, one of the finest aircraft 
ever designed and built. It was flown 
by Lt. Col. William T. Arthur,- chief of 
operations for ATC in Europe, who was 


stallations. We were welcomed by the 
Spanish, who didn’t even look at our 
luggage at any time, and who kindly 
our lack of visa when we re- 
turned to Madrid from Lisbon on the 
way back to Paris. All Americans, seem- 
ingly, are welcomed by the Spanish. 


Barcelona. The Spanish are very slow in 
getting things done, but not a bit slower 
than we have been in fulfilling our 
promises of help. 

Barajas Airport at Madrid has a rough 
4,000-foot runway which is being ex- 
tended with new runways under con- 





Last of Series by Parrish 


The articles from Spain and Por- 
tugal complete a series of dis- 
patches from Europe by Wayne W. 
Parrish, editor of American Avia- 
TIon, who returned to the U. S. just 
before Christmas in a B-17 via 
Africa and South America, 











Each has a fine city to serve, with 
i the business center and 


is just a big, relatively-modern 
capital, but the real Spain with its in- 
finite color is to be found in Seville, 
Granada, Cordoba, Salamanca, Burgos, 
Avila, Segovia, Toledo, Leon, Tarragona 
and other treasure-laden cities. 

Most of Spain is completely arid. Only 
in the far northwest is their luxurious 
vegetation. But it is good flying country 
and the sunshine is a fine change from 
the grim winters of France and other 
northern countries. France, England, 


of Spain, goes a real challenge for build- 
ing up the business. 

Each airline has to learn about Spain. 
It is doubtful if any officials of either 
airline have ever traveled much in Spain 
except for Madrid. Jack Frye, TWA’s 
president, who loves arid Arizona, will 
find Spain the most delightful and chal- 
lenging experience of his life when he 
gets over there to see it. 

Spain has given the U. S. everything 
we wanted in aviation. In return she 
wants passengers from the U. S. who 
will spend American dollars and build 


up Spanish economy. It’s a fair deal. 


Stackpole Returns to U. S. 
After Two Years in China 


Col. A. H. Stackpole, vice president of 
American Aviation Associates, Inc., has 
returned to the. U. S. after two years’ 
service in China and is on terminal leave 
in Harrisburg, Pa. Col. Stackpole, who 
served with the Chinese Combat Com- 
mand, was awarded the Legion of Merit 
before leaving Shanghai. He also holds 
the Bronze Star and the Chinese Order 
of the Cloud and Banner. 


Slater Heads IATA Committee 

John E. Slater, chairman of the board of 
American Overseas Alrlines, has become 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
International Air rt Association, suc- 
ceeding John C. Cooper, PAA vice president. 
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Airlines to Receive 
Estimated 50 Million 
On Fiscal ’47 Mail 


The Post Office Department expects to 
pay the domestic airlines $50,040,548.51 
for the mail in fiscal 1947, start- 

July 1, 1946, an increase of $7,550,- 

.29 over what the carriers are ex- 
pected to receive in fiscal 1946, accord- 
ing to recent estimates presented to the 

Committee. 


ments to carriers paid on a pound-mile 





State Dept. Given Added 
Surplus Disposal Authority 


Supplementing a previous order where- 
by the State Department was given au- 
thority to dispose of surplus government 

aircraft located in foreign countries, the 
+ mB a Finance Corp. has given 
the same department authority to dis- 
pose of surplus aircraft in this country 
to foreign governments. 

The order provides that prices to 
foreign buyers shall not be less than the 
minimum prices established by RFC and 
that the general terms shall be substan- 
tially the same as those offered to do- 
mestic rs. Payment by foreign 
organizations and residents must be in 
U. S. dollars. When disposals are made 
to foreign governments, the Treasury De- 
partment will determine the currency in 
which payment is made, any credit terms, 


and any conversion provisions. 
































Fiscal Year 
1947 1946 1945 
(Estimated) (Estimated) (Actual) 
Paid at pound-mile rates 
ET BO Page fic, ete sé ke osip eb niesds 14,648,622.75 12,207,185.55 10,889,614.27 
9,356,991.75 7,797 492.90 6,925,459.54 
9,293,566.05 7,744,638.15 6,737,243.34 
4,062,703.50 3,385,586.25 3,009,106.41 
802,113.54 668 427.95 493,012.80 
1,215,015.36 1,012,512.80 695,267.07 
3,217,040.94 2,680 867.45 1,586 ,220.04 
471,473.71 392,894.76 302,226.74 
1,176,042.55 980,035.46 753,873.43 
1,041,347.64 867,789.70 667,530.54 
16,474.82 13,727.35 10,559.50 
ES a ESS ee eee $45,301 390.61 $37,751,158.32 $32,070,113.68 
Paid at mileage rates 
DEL, Sedaecétuls cacesOee < cscs edsedds casey sc'wes 938,011.39 938,011.39 926,165.13 
TPR nes SCbbes chces tudbeseeeedscedereuge 634,086.29 634,086.29 578,891.03 
SEINE» od odulcccetecsccdesiecedicwonsee re 906 592.72 906,502.72 639,665.55 
ET SUAS. <0 ck ER kwh aes 0 dps 0+ cbaledsas 522,265.42 522,265.42 342,761.11 
DED \wedecaéccenscobace b00boebecede cece 907,385.07 907,395.07 337,768.21 
I is k'e 42,041.00 42,041.00 42,041.00 
SE Tile iictkiiedn es won eo ccbd cbacpoestesontes 141,057.90 | ere Te 
BE PINE doin cacotedeccetescesecccocece 647,708.11 647,708.11 598,885.97 
Bub-COtel *...ccccccccccccccccccces 4,739,157.90 4,739,157.90 3,466,178.00 
TAREE. o oi6d 0 0:00 ccsnsec chocdcceceoces $50,040,548.51 $42,490,316.22 $35,536 ,291.68 
Following is a table of air mail pound-miles performed for fiscal years 1943, 1944 
and 1945: 
Fiscal Year 
1945 1944 1943 
Pree bb etek ere c sbrsk odovere wbetberus 8,674,306,800 6,033,751,288 3,442,965,297 
SN Pie, Ae EAE, Ly SPouwabwicaes - abuse 9,609,409,724 6,398,145,752 3,664,326,876 
GOR ican coda c CWS es cpies eden ses edulnes oe 9,246,853,532 6,358,757 ,916 3,870,340,593 
aa SiS. diate blds papibecedegh vatnned 9,794,856,265 6,852,856 224 4,334,983 ,529 
EL: a deten 6 ohn Geen ye8ehs senaeeaee oe 9,600,113,885 6,980,369,277 4,337 993,119 
TL cn enundie aut ebie’ sy endesmks eves 60 10,543,064,144 7,491,109,192 5,039,038 ,948 
DE bs baccasieateveeageds 06% cb dcbectae’s 10,106,013,351 7,045,566 ,075 4,667 739,646 
cab bb ees BW wh 0 ssh Vecewivesecce 9,550,333 ,843 6,595 823,893 4,933,286,171 
BOR: Gale 3s Shh. ck acidbidet. as ahSeKshos 11,687,253,167 7,340,370,402 5,400,889,780 
BEE Vecccdeces A veedbcoewosescccedtedceveese 10,743,332,044 7,020,637 ,028 5,729,456,055 
BY eS See cv owth pasedecccvcdoeseuveedevsee 11,844,391,403 8,081,152,750 5,515,784,076 
SD occ ddnwh 46Gb coded daa Ol bike ee ocabane 11,996,524 ,888 8,381,150,679 5,555,536,299 
123,396,453 ,046 84,579 ,690,476 56,492,340,380 
Converted to ton-miles ................055- 61,698,222 42,829,845 28,241,170 
45.89 49.72 79.89 


Per cent increase over previous year ...... 


Mexarinc Asks Credit 
Of $3,640,000 From 
Import-Export Bank 


Aeronautical Radio de Mexico, year 
old affiliate of Aeronautical Radio, Inc, 
has applied to the Import-Export Bank 
for establishment of a $3,640,000 credit 
to carry out its program of acquiring 
the existing facilities of its members and 
establishing new facilities to provide a 
coordinated communications, navigational 
and meteorological system for Mexican 
aviation. The company is capitalized at 
250,000 pesos. 

Mexarinc, as the organization is known, 
is now operating under a lease agreement 
with its eight members authorizing it 
to use their existing facilities and to 
coordinate and expand such facilities in 
the general interest. Under this arrange- 
ment, the member companies are con- 
tinuing to operate the facilities for the 
time being, but they will ultimately be 
taken over and operated in their entirety 
by Mexarinc, and it is for this purpose 


that the Import-Export Bank credit is 
being sought. 
When Mexarinc does take over full 


possession of al] facilities, cost of ser- 
vice will be prorated among the various 


members, and eventually all personnel 
will come under its direction. In its 
operation, Mexarinc will receive com- 


munications service from Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc.; weather reports from the 
U. S. Weather Bureau; and navigational 
advice from the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Like Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., the Mexican affiliate is essentially 
a cooperative, non-profit organization, 
and it operates under the laws and com- 
munications regulations of the Republic 
of Mexico. 

Activities to date of the new organiza- 
tion include preliminary studies of fre- 
quency assignments for which work T. 
E. Daniels, formerly chief engineer, avia- 
tion section, Federal Communications 
Commission, and now on the headquar- 
ters staff of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., is 
serving as consultant; and operation of 
the Mexico City control tower since last 
June 15. It-is now engaged in the prep- 
aration of instrument approach proce- 
dures for the Valley of Mexico. 

One of the first moves in the estab- 
lishment of new navigational facilities 
will be a survey requested by LAMSA 
for which Thomas E. Bourne, former 
CAA assistant Administrator for Federal 
Airways, has been engaged as consultant 

Still: another former CAA man wilh 
Mexarine is Charles E. Meyer, who is 
training personnel for instrument ap- 
proach procedures. 

Additional Mexarinc activities include 








, Latest addition to the Navy's striking force is the McDonnell FD-! 
Navy's s Jet Phantom— ¢cperations, and the first whim ship to be powered with Westinghouse axial flow engines. 
well over seven miles and a top speed of more than 500 mph. 
monoplane with a span of 40 ft. and a gross weight of less than 10,000 Ibs. fully loaded. 
Power is supplied by two Westinghouse turbo-jet engines submerged in the wing roots. 
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the Phantom has a service ceili 
The FD-! is a low wing 


1,000 mile range. 
trically. 
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Phantom, first pure jet aircraft designed for carrier 


Already extensively flight 
It is said to have a high rate of climb and @ 
The wings fold elec- 
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the interception and distribution of wea- 
ther reports at Mexico City for member 
companies, and the setting up of joint 
transmitter and remote control receiver 
sites for the benefit of all members at 
Mexico City. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, D. W. Rentzel, president of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., was re-elected 
president of the Mexican affiliate for 
1946. Carlos Ramos, general manager, 
Aeronaves de Mexico, was named vice 
president and treasurer; T. W. Dowling, 
Mexarinc, vice president and general 
manager; and T. G. Rea, vice president 
and operations manager, American Air- 
lines de Mexico, secretary. Dowling was 
formerly with Compania Mexicana de 
Aviation. 

Directors for 1946, named at a stock- 
holders’ meeting preceding the board 
meeting, are: Rentzel; Richard Pears, 
operations manager, Aerovias Braniff; 
Rea; F. S. Adams, special representative, 
Pan American World Airways; Ramos; 
D. M. Stoner, vice president, Communi- 
eaciones Aereas de Veracruz; J. S. Hib- 
bert, operations manager, Lineas Aereas 
Mexicana (LAMSA); and Angel Tavera, 
president and general manager, TACA de 
Mexico. 

Member companies participating in 
Mexarinc at the present time are: 
American Airlines de Mexico; Aerovias 
Braniff; Compania Mexicana de Aviation 
(with Pan American of which it is a 
subsidiary participating); Lineas Aereas 
Mexicana, S. A,; Aeronaves de Mexico; 
Aereo Transportes, S. A.; TACA de Mex- 
ico; and Comunicaciones Aereas de Vera- 
cruz. 


National Guard Plans 
84 Flying Squadrons 


The peacetime National Guard organi- 
zation will have 84 squadrons of 16 
planes each under current plans being 
developed by the Army Air Forces, it 
has been learned through War Depart- 
ment sources. 

The 84 squadrons will be based at 
strategic locations throughout the coun- 
try and under present proposals, 72 of 
them would be fighter and other combat 
units. The previous peak strength of 
pre-war National Guard aviation was 29 
Sduadrons of observation planes. 

Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff and former com- 
manding general of the Ninth Air Force, 
is heading up an extensive program for 
furnishing instructors. These instructors 
will report to the various State capitols 
about one month prior to the actual re- 
organization of the State Guard units. 

Each state will have at least one air 
Squadron and in addition each National 
Guard Field Artillery battalion will be 
assigned two light observation planes. 

Formal announcement of the proposed 
plans for National Guard aviation as well 
as the program for the Air Forces Re- 
Serve and the R.O.T.C. air units prob- 
ably will await submission of all phases 
of the proposed postwar military estab- 
lishment to Congress. 
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ALPA and ATA Wage Group 


Ready for Pilot 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT negotiations in- 

volving pilot pay for ~ ye Bs 
engine transport aircraft in both j 
and international operations are to open 
soon between a newly appointed Air 
Transport Association wage policy com- 
mittee and the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. 

The airlines expect to enter these nego- 
tiations with a united front through the 
instrumentality of the wage policy com- 
mittee which was created récently as a 
result of action taken by the Board of 
Directors of ATA. 

Ralph S. Damon, president of American 
Airlines, is chairman of the policy com- 
mittee. Other members are: Ray C. 
Schrader, vice president-operations, Bra- 
niff Airways; S. L nnon, vice presi- 
dent-operations, Eastern Air Lines; J. A. 
Herlihy, vice president-operations, United 
Air Lines; Otis F. Bryan, vice president, 
TWA; and J. A. Carmichael, vice presi- 
dent-operations, PCA. 

This committee is said to have been 
given sole authority to bargain with 
ALPA on the question of wage contracts 
involving Douglas DC-4 type of planes, 

Constellation and the Boe- 
ing Stratoliner. Airlines not directly rep- 
resented on the committee are understood 
to have given the committee power of 
attorney to act in their behalf. 

Negotiations which had been in prog- 
ress between individual airlines and their 
pilots have failed to reach agreement, and 
it is understood these airlines have or will 
withdraw offers previously made and 
begin negotiations anew through the ATA 
committee. The companies which had en- 
gaged in preliminary negotiations were 
American Airlines and TWA. 

At present Pan American Airways and 
American Overseas Airlines are operating 
in the international field with four-engine 
equipment under the terms of contracts 
previously in force with their pilot per- 
sonnel. TWA’s proposed international op- 
erations have been delayed, it is under- 
stood, because of a failure to come to 
agreement on wage contracts with the 
pilots. Unless an arrangement is worked 
out between the pilots and the new policy 
committee whereby whatever contract is 
finally agreed upon shal] become retroac- 
tive to a fixed date, there is a possibility 
that U. S. international operations may 
have to suspend for a time while inau- 
guration of domestic operations with four- 
engine equipment may have to be delayed 
until the issues involved in operation of 
four-engine equipment have been agreed 
upon and the rate of pay fixed. 

Stuart G. Tipton, acting president of the 
Air Transport Association, said he under- 
stood that Senior pilots with eight years 
of seniority were asking up to $18,500 an- 
nually for oversea operations and $15,500 
for domestic operations on four-engine 
equipment. This pay would be based on 
85 hours of flight time per month. Pre- 
viously an airline officia] said the top pay 
requests were $22,500 and $18,500 respec- 
tively annually, but this statement has 
now been generally discredited. 

Pan American pilots, under existing 
contracts, are understood to receive $1,065 
a month or $12,780 a year in international 


Pay Talks 


operations, American Overseas pilots, un- 
der existing American Export Airline 
contracts, receive $1,075 a month or $12,- 
900 annually for overseas flying. TWA is 
said to have offered pilots flying its over- 
seas routes the $1,065 monthly figure but 
ALPA, in behalf of TWA pilots, filed for 
a rate, based on eight years seniority, 75 
hours of flight time and mileage limita- 
tions, of $1,34250 a month or $16,110 
annually. 

Both airline industry and pilot associa- 
tion sources appeared to feel that govern- 
ment arbitration may be necessary before 
the differences can be settled. 


ATC-European Safety 
Record One of Best 


As the European Division of Air Trans- 
port Command began curtailing its opera- 
tions with the institution of commercial 
airline service to Europe, the Division 
reported at year’s end that in 34 months 
of operations in Great Britian and on the 
Continent, the division’s aircraft flew 


11,474,380 passenger miles per passenger 
fatality. 

A total of 425,147 passengers have been 
transported * for 


a total of 126,218,200 





Webster 


passenger miles. The only fatal accident 
in the Division occurred near Orly Field, 
Paris, in March 1945, when a C-47 crashed 
as a result of an engine fire. 

Major Gen. Robert M. Webster is Com- 
manding General and Col. Bryant Boat- 
ner, well known in aviation circles for 
his modification work at Wright Field, is 
his deputy. 

By March 1 the bulk of ATC opera- 
tions will have been turned over to com- 
mercial carriers, but ATC plans to keep 
a weekly C-47 operation between Paris 
and Casablanca via Madrid and Lisbon, 
a C-47 service from Paris to Frankfurt, 
Prague, Vienna and the Balkans, and a 
C-47 daily service between Paris and 
Berlin. In addition there will be C-54 
operations between Wilmington, Del., and 
Paris and beyond. 


Boatner 


Mare Thompson Leaves CAA 

Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, 
announces that Marc Thompson has joined 
his organization to advise on airport terminal 
facilities and act as consultant to communi- 
ties and others planning airports. Thomp- 
son was formerly Chief of Building Design 
Service of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
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Lisbon, Azores are Portugal’s 
Ace Code Nation * ental 


By W. W. P. 
| of ey Normand was probably affected less 
by the war than any other country in 
it has prospered well during 
the war years. Lisbon is crowded, hotel 
rooms are scarce, there is plenty of food, 
ee ee ee There are 
still plenty of refugees around. 


In aviation, Portugal’s importance is 


agreement suddenly broke and 
= MF gery isnt civil air 
tache, just agreement 
wale owe - U. S. Pngases it ang He 
legation people were very happy, 
for without landing rights on the Azores, 
American airlines were stymied. 
No Specific Airports Named 
As has been publicized heretofore, the 
agreement gives Pan American Airways 
commercial concessions at the Azores and 
re ooo Se, See tent Sees 


Airpo 
Airport can both be =< hw 
someone, presumably Portugal, 
to maintain them. 7 
The agreement between the govern- 


and which gave it exclusive rights over 
any o' American carrier, There was a 
clause in the PAA agreement which 
stated that it could be broken if the two 
— decided to make a bilateral 
treaty. 


As a traffic center, Lisbon won't be 
too bad. It’s a large city and is a good 
gateway to the Continent. As a tourist 
center, Portugal doesn’t have a great deal 
to offer in comparison with other coun- 
tries, but the Estoril area west of Lisbon 
with its Casino, hotels and beaches, is 
quite pleasant. 

The Sacavem Airport at Lisbon is well 
located and adequate for four-engined 
equipment, but extensions are under con- 
struction to make it even more suitable. 
The field is well maintained and the ter- 
minal is spacious, neat and well ar- 


chief airline of Portugal is Aero 
Portuguesa, which operates a DC-3 once 
a week to Casablanca. Currently flying 
into Lisbon are BOAC, KLMx (for the 
British), and Iberia, and the Swedish 
Air Line is conducting experimental 
flights on a weekly basis. There is a new 
small internal airline, using British Proc- 
tor and DeHavilland airplanes of small 
passenger capacity, operating north to 
Seat er See ogee Wenenean St; Reel 
ing newspapers and exp 
Portugal bought 19 F398, and 5 B-24s 
from the U. S. at fairly fancy prices after 
the aircraft had been interned there dur- 
ing the war. But the lack of parts has 
grounded most of the fleet. Only three 
P-39s were flying in early December. One 
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B-24 was lost and I don’t believe the 
other four were serviceable. As in the 
case of Spain, the U. S. hasn’t done a 


good follow-up job after making promises. 
aire g 


ay. ambassador Me the 

Command has small 
Pah ot Lisbon to pate B the 
weekly Paris-Casablanca flight and ATC 
contract flights from the States. Major 
R. H. Clinkscales, of Richmond, Va., a 
pretty smart hombre who has been an 
effective good will ambassador for the 
U. S., is in charge. 

Although there is plenty of food in 
Portugal, Portuguese cooking is, in my 
estimation, about the poorest in Europe. 
But there are exceptions. At the excellent 
Negresco Restaurant, for le, our 
gang had steaks with the best steak sauce 
we had ever tasted. It was supreme. 
There are plenty of cafes, bars, and an 
unusually good supply of all sorts of 
liquor. Night life is plentiful if not quali- 
tative. Prices can be high unless you 
watch your step but you can dine better 

more inexpensively than in most of 
the U. S. 

The shops are filled with Swiss watches. 
There’s an nena and the prices 
are lower than the S. but r, na- 
turally, than in Switzerland. re are 
gold Dunhill lighters for $15.00 and in 
the U. S. these come very high in price if 
you can get them at all. Po: cus- 
toms is sticky about letting you take in 
American cigarettes so these may come 
high if your supply isn’t too good. 

From the air Lisbon is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, built as it is 
on a series of hills. 

One welcome sight was a display of 
two Piper Cubs on the main drag. There 
was quite a crowd looking them over and 
it would seem that Piper has the jump in 
that area. Both planes were already sold 
oS nee, San Se oeteney, © Santos, 
Ltda., is waiting for another shipment. 

A fine host in Lisbon was Lt. Col. 
Russell Cone, military air attache, a very 
alert Joe who has his eye on the ball 
and is doing a fine job. At his home in 
Estoril we talked shop and another guest 
and I discovered we both knew Jack 
Burgess, the well known BOAC pilot who 
flew me across the Atlantic in 1944, and 
now I’m wondering if there’s any place 
in the world where one doesn’t talk 
about Burgess, for he’s just as well known 
on the other side of the world in New 
Zealand ‘and Australia as he is on the 
Atlantic run. 

Beech C-45 Makes Hit 

There are less pleasant places to be 
than Lisbon. And the outlook is for a 
lot of Americans to get to know Lisbon 
in the years to come by flying to the 
Portuguese gateway to Europe. 

And as a postscript, one of the sweet- 
est airplanes to fly in anybody’s country 
is the Beech twin-engined C-45. From 
Paris to Madrid and Portugal and return, 
it just hummed along. It has everything 
that a larger transport has, but it also 
has all the advantages of a small plane. 
It gets in and out of any field very nicely, 
has plenty of speed—substantially greater 
than that of a C-47—and about all the 
range you for cross-country flying. 
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CAA Announces Four 


New Appointments 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
announced four appointments during the 
past fortnight. Carl A. Posey was as- 
signed as CAA liaison officer with the 
Caribbean Defense Command and con- 





Jenkins Easton 


sultant to the governments of Central and 
South America on airport construction 
problems; John Easton was named deputy 
chief of the Technical Development Divi- 
sion; Joseph E. Baum was appointed as- 
sistant to the Aircraft Control Officer; 
and David S. Jenkins became chief of 
the Airport Development Section. 


Posey 


Transport Agreements 
Speed U.S. Operations 


The United States recently concluded 
air transport agreements with France, 
Czechoslovakia, and Greece. 

The agreement with France is an “in- 
terim arrangement” terminable on one 
month’s notice and is to be replaced by 
a new agreement expected shortly. The 
arrangement provides for Five-Freedom 
traffic privileges on air services between 
France and the U. S. and allows more 
than the two trips weekly provided in 
the 1939 U. S.-France agreement on which 
the present interim agreement is based. 

Under the arrangement, U. S. carriers 
may operate over the North Atlantic via 
two routes: one to Paris and beyond to 
the Middle East, and the other to Mar- 
seille via Lisbon and Barcelona. French 
airlines are also given two routes: a 
North Atlantic route to New York and 
and another to Chicago via 


Negotiations with Czechoslovakia were 
concluded recently in Prague with the 
signing of an air transport agreement by 
Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk and U. S. 
Ambassador Lawrence A. Steinhardt 
This agreement is also reported to in- 
clude reciprocal Five-Freedom  privi- 
leges for airlines of both nations. 

The agreement with Greece is a tem- 
porary 60-day arrangement for air ser- 
vices between New York and Athens via 
Paris. Greece had concluded a bilateral 
agreement with Great Britain a few 
weeks earlier. 

Portugal, which recently concluded an 
air transport agreement with the U. S., 
has signed a bilateral agreement also 
with Great Britain whereby British air- 
craft operating to points in Europe, the 
Empire, and to South America receive 
landing rights in Portugal. The final 
document was signed by the Premier of 
Portugal and Ivor Thomas, Undersec- 
retary of the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
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Admiral Land Accepts ATA 
Post; Detailed Program Mapped 


Ramspeck, Arnold Take 
Over Vice Presidencies 


(CE ADMIRAL Emory S. Land, whose 
resignation as chairman of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission was accepted by 
President Truman early this month, has 
accepted appointment to the presidency 
of the Air Transport Association. He 
expects to take over his new duties at 

ATA sometime this month. 

Admiral Land’s appointment completes 
reorganization of ATA with former Con- 
gresssman Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, 
and Brig. Gen. Milton W. Arnold, former 
Acting Chief of Staff, Air Tra rt Com- 
mand, on the job as vice presidents. 

It is expected that the three new offi- 
dials, together with Stuart G. Tipton, who 
has been Acting President since the death 
of Col. Edgar S. Gorrell last March, will 
map out a detailed program for intensifi- 
cation of the work of the ATA, especially 
in the fields of operations and engineer- 
ing which involve improveménts in all- 
weather flights and the adaptation of 
larger speedier planes to airline 
service. Tipton will continue to serve as 
general counsel. 

Under the reorganization, much of the 
technical work will come under Gen. 
Arnold, who will be aided by two present 
(ficials, John Groves, Director of Op- 
erations, and A. W. Dallas, Director of 
Engineering. In the operations depart- 
ment it is planned to add at least four 
experts to Groves’ staff, including spe- 
dialists on air traffic control, regulations, 
lighting, and “trouble shooting.” 

A new air traffic control unit will en- 
gage in research with particular refer- 
ence to expediting the use of radar, all- 
weather instruments and devices de- 
veloped during the war, and to the prob- 
lem of better control of air traffic around 
airports in order to handle the larger 
number of planes now being ordered for 
commercial service, especially during the 
winter months. 

In conjunction with the air traffic con - 
trol unit, it is proposed that a labora- 
tory at Mineola, Long Island, now under 
the jurisdiction of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc, be employed. The laboratory wil! 
collaborate on all-weather operation 
plans with the Army and Navy, the CAA 
and other research organizations. 

On the engineering side it is proposed 
that a conference of airline experts be 
set up to handle engineering and mainte- 
hance problems so that the entire in- 
dustry may take advantage of the best 
thought and experiences of each indi- 
vidual operator. Sub-committees will 
study and make recommendations on 
such subjects as aircraft requirements, 
revision of domestic and international air 
regulations, standardization of equipment, 
cargo handling, servicing, fuels, etc. 

It was pointed out that Admiral Land 
will be the chief spokesman and policy 
maker under direction of the board of 
directors, which is composed of seven 
airline presidents. 
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Arnold 


Ramspeck 


Ramspeck, second in command of the 
ATA, has served in Congress for the last 
16 years, from the Fifth Georgia district. 
He has been Democratic whip of the 
House and chairman of its Civil Service 
Committee. 

Gen. Arnold, veteran of 24 combat 
sorties in World War II, was selected 
by Gen. H. H. Arnold (no relation) to 
pioneer the North Atlantic ferrying route, 
set up bases, radio and weather facili- 
ties to insure safe delivery of the planes. 
He received decorations including the 
Distinguished Flying Cross with three 
clusters, the Air Medal with four clusters, 
the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, the 
French Croix de Guerre and the Legion 
of Merit. He received his promotion to 
Brigadier General last June. 


ODT’s Johnson Says 
Space Control Order 
Can Be Lifted Mar. 1 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has in- 
dicated that he feels the ODT space con- 
trol directive governing east-bound air 
transportation from the west coast can 
be lifted by March 1. 

Johnson appeared before a Senate sub- 
committee on National Defense to supply 
information on the reasons for the recent 
west coast bottleneck which prevented 
thousands of soldiers from the Pacific 
area reaching their homes by Christmas. 

During the hearing he said: “Frankly 
I was quite disappointed in what our 
great aeronautical system can do quick- 
ly.” Asked by an AmerIcAN AVIATION 
reporter later to explain this statement, 
Johnson said that he had based his earlier 
hopes on increasing troop deployment 
operations by air on his knowledge that 
the Army was equipped to transport two 
complete divisions, with armament and 
equipment, by air and that he felt this 
“lifting ability” could be used in de- 
mobilizing troops. 

Further questioning brought to light 
an exchange of correspondence in which 
Johnson had attacked the airlines, 
through the Air Transport Association, 


cn their failure to meet the needs of an 
emergency situation. 

Johnson’s letter to ATA, copies of 
which were sent to transportation offi- 
cials in the government as well as inter- 
ested Senators and Representatives, indi- 
cated that he lacked a clear understand- 
ing of the problems involved in a quick 
expansion of air transport service under 
safety regulations imposed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Answering this letter with an array of 
facts and figures, Stuart G. Tipton, act- 
ing President of ATA, outlined step by 
step all of the procedures which the air- 
lines had taken in their effort to cooper- 
ate to the limit in helping ODT solve the 
troop transportation problem. Tipton re- 
minded Johnson that the airlines had of- 
fered to practically turn over all of their 
transcontinental facilities, east and west, 
that in effect a 70% space acquisition on 
east bound flights was in reality a 100% 
allocation of passenger space due to 
heavy mail cargoes during the December 
season. He said further the airlines had 
agreed to furnish ground facilities for 
Consairways if this company could be 
brought into the troop deployment pic- 
ture. Unless ODT desired to use space 
on west bound flights of the transcon- 
tinental carriers, Tipton said it would 
take the airlines about 90 days to get 
additional equipment into service, in- 
cluding transitional training of pilots. 
Johnson said the crisis would be over 
before then. 


Industry Inspectors 
To be Named by CAA 


New inspection procedures have been 
set up by the Civil Aeronatuics Admin- 
istration providing for appointment from 
the aircraft industry of “Designated Air- 
craft Maintenance Inspectors” and “Des- 
ignated Manufacturing Inspection Repre- 
sentatives,” which, it is expected, will 
keep greatly increased numbers of aircraft 
flying safely. 

rs of private or non-scheduled 
commercial aircraft will be able to com- 
ply with the requirements for annual in- 
spection and inspection after major re- 
pairs by going to any of the 2,000 “Des- 
ignated Aircraft Maintenance Inspectors” 
authorized by CAA. The “Designated 
Manufacturing Inspection Representa- 
tives” will be designated employes of air- 
craft manufacturers which hold CAA 
production certificates. They will be 
authorized by CAA to issue “NC” air- 
worthiness certificates, which indicate that 
the plane coming off the production line 
complies with plans and specifications 
previously approved by CAA engineers. 
Every plane sold must carry an airworthi- 
ness certificate, 

With only about 50 factory inspectors 
employed by the CAA, delegation of their 
authority is an essential step to prevent 
bottlenecks in the big civilian aircraft 
production now underway. Plants covered 
with reasonable adequacy by a CAA in- 
spector before the war are getting back 
into production at rates as much as six 
times the pre-war level. Entry of many 
new producers into the field also has put 
a heavy load on CAA personnel. 

CAA factory inspectors will devote 
more time to inspection at smaller plants 
which have not. obtained CAA production 


certificates. 
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Airline Salaries 


in 1944 


Were Above Railroad Level 


Comparative Study Made 

Of Five Employe Groups 
TH domestic airlines during 1944 paid 

consistently higher average monthly 
salaries than did Class I railroads, it is 
shown in a cuinparative study of the com- 
pensation paid to five broad functional 
employe groups. 

In 1944, Class I railroad wage statistics 
were 49.9 times greater than the total 
monthly payroll to, or total number of, 
personnel employed in commercial oper- 
ations of the air carriers. 

The average monthly salary for the do- 
mestic air carriers was $208, for the rail- 
roads $205. Passenger engineers aver- 
aged $383 a month, while pilots were re- 
ceiving a monthly salary of $659. Rail- 
road equipment and stores maintenance 
personnel were paid an average of $208 
monthly, while airlines maintenance su- 
pervisors, assistants, and mechanics re- 
ceived $209. 

The comparison between 1944 airlines’ 
and railroads’ monthly average compen- 
sation remains consistent, except in the 
operaticns group, which, for the rail- 
roads, includes ways and structures em- 
ployes. Only 1.14% of the 1944 certifi- 
cated aircraft were engaged in commer- 
cial operations by the domestic air car- 
riers. If this ratio becomes a constant 
factor, maintenance of ways and struc- 
tures will remain a minor airline function. 

Flight crews and train crews were con- 
sidered as functional similarities in order 
to create a consistent comparison through- 
out the airline-railroad chart (Note 
etaph at right). 

comparative study was based on 
statistical information obtained from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Annual Airline 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Wage Statistics, Department of 
Commerce’s The National Economy, and 
Aircraft Industries Association’s Aviation 
Facts and Figures—1945. The compila- 
tion was done by William H. Roose, 








For purposes of the study, the 29 
classifications of the CAB’s compensation 
statistics were broken down into these 
five functional groups: 


Executive (E)*—General officers, legal, op- 
erations supervisors and assistants, advertis- 
ing and publicity, traffic and sales super- 





Maintenance (M)*—Maintenance 
visors and assistants; mechanics 

Operations (Q0)*—Station managers, meteor. 
ologists and dispatchers, ground communica- 
tions operators, airport passenger and ticket 
agents, service employes (non-mechanics) 
commissary-kitchen-restaurant employes, lim- 
ousine chauffeurs. 

General and Traffic (G)*—Sal>s managers, 
agents, solicitors; other employes; clerks and 
stenographers; city offices passenger and 
ticket agents; stock and stores employes 

The study showed that in 1942 two fac- 
tors—expanding war contract operations 
and curtailed domestic operations—had » 
tendency to diversely affect the monthly 


ouper- 


: it Hee 


1944 ps moni Monthly Bisaeensiies ond or Disiribetion Percentages, Airlines vs. Railroads. 


visors, medical directors and assistants, pur- 
chasing agents and assistants, passenger 
service supervisors, budget directors and as- 
sistants. 

Flight (F)*—Captains and senior pilots, 


















































compensation of the airline functional 
groups. 

The executive group, for example, shows 
a steady decline in average monthly com- 






















































































former staff member of the CAB’s Eco- first officers and co-pilots, other officers and * Initial indicates key on accompanying 
nomic Bureau. engineers, stewards and stewardesses. charts 
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NOW... 


more power oufput 









per pound 
per channel 






with the new RCA Aircraft Transmitter AVT-49 


ESIGNED for remote voice or key operation on 

four crystal-controlled channels—from 2.85 to 
13 mc.—this compact transmitter weighs only 34.5 
pounds and has a power output of 50 watts. 


The transmitter unit is completely self-contained, 
eliminating the need for external power supplies or 
vibrator packs. It’s easy to tune—a single coil is 
used for both tuning and loading—and it’s easy on 
the battery, with low relay and standby current con- 
sumption. 


The band-change mechanism is of the dependable 
ratchet type; there’s no motor to replace—no motor 
brushes to wear out. Fuses have been eliminated 
through the use of thermal circuit-breakers. Latest 
type shockmount with center-of-gravity suspension 
sets the mechanical resonance below 10 cps. Life- 
tested for better than 10 g. vibration, the AVT-49 


AVIATION SECTION 





Transmitter is built to meet CAA requirements for 
scheduled airline operation. 


For a transmitter that’s heavy on performance but 
light in weight—get the story on the new AVT-49 
now. Send the coupon foday. 


FPS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSS SSS eseeeeeeeeeeree4 


Aviation Section, 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Engineering Products Division, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me details and specifications on the new 
RCA AVT-49 Aircraft Transmitter. 





Name 





Company 





Street 





City State 
2-A 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN, HN. J. 











figures. 
monthly compensation increased, while 
flight group averages show only minor 
compensation trends because of consid- 
erably curtailed domestic commercial 
operations during the war contract years 
of 1942-43. (Only the commercial oper- 
ations of the domestic carriers were con- 
sidered in the study.) 

In this same vein, the maintenance 
group made considerable progress 
throughout the period 1940-44, while oper- 
ations and -traffic have advanced 


‘conservatively compensationwise. 


An ideal comparison is between the total 
payroll and aircraft available to domestic 
air carriers for commercial operations 
during the five-year period—respectively 
313, 363, 183, 211 and 290 aircraft. By 
1944, traffic priorities and equipment re- 
strictions had forced the carriers to ope$- 
ate commercially with saturation-point 
utilization and 

This type of eoeindion brought out the 
following payroll-personnel formula: 
First, a million dollar monthly payroll for 
every 5000 employes; second, determina 
tion of total personnel should be in rela- 
tion to number of aircraft, total captains 
or senior pilots, and all other personnel— 
aircraft, each operated 10 hours a day; 
captains or senior pilots, five assigned to 
each plane; and other personnel, an aver- 
age of 20 for each captain or senior pilot. 





Iberia Gearing 


Up to Carry 


More Than 100,000 in 1946 


Director General Lucia 
A Top Aviation Figure 


ADRID—Senor Cesar Gomez Lucia 

is the kind of airline executive you 
like the minute you meet him. Balding 
and with deep forehead wrinkles appear- 
ing with his broad smile, the director 
general of the Spanish airline, Iberia, is 
one of the top personalities in world 
aviation today. 

Our civil air attache for Spain and 
Portugal, A. Ogden “Dick” Pierrot, made 
the appointment to see Senor Gomez 
Lucia at 9:30 in the morning. It was an 
unprecedented hour for the Spanish air- 
line executive for, like most Spanish 
business men, he gets to work very late 
in the morning, leaves for lunch and 
doesn’t return until about 5 p. m. and 
works until seven or eight. 

But he was on time and we were late. 
I can’t get adjusted easily to this idea of 
having lunch at 2:30 in the afternoon 
and dinner at 11 p. m., and then up and 
ready for business at 9 a. m. 

Iberia has a passenger terminal and 
main offices in the center of town in the 
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Palace Hotel building. Senor Gomez 
Lucia speaks a little English but Pierrot 
had to do most of the work of carrying 
on the conversation. 

As an airline Iberia can’t be under- 
rated. It is doing good business and it 
knows precisely what it wants for the 
future. It wasn’t so long ago that it was 
in disfavor because the Germans owned 
quite a hunk of its stock, t that’s all 
over now and the last vestige of German 
influence, several Junker JU-52s, will go 
into the discard as soon as all of the 
DC-3 equipment is in operation. 

This year Iberia will carry 100,000 
passengers. It is gearing up to carry 
many more. 

American airline representatives are 
somewhat shocked to find that Iberia 
really packs in the passengers in those 
DC-3s by putting collapsible seats in the 
aisles, but the safety record is extra- 
ordinarily good. It is nothing to carry 
25 to 27 passengers in a DC-3 by using 
folding seats. They joke about Iberia’s 
load factors being 130%. 

Iberia has had its troubles during the 
war, principally from lack of fuel. It 
still doesn’t get all it wants but the worst 
handicap is lack of parts. Out of seven 
DC-3s in December only one was oper- 
ating. Pratt & Whitney parts ordered 
last January were just being shipped a 
few weeks ago. Iberia prefers American 
equipment but hasn’t had very much 
luck in getting parts and service, and it 
got burned plenty in buying some sur- 
plus DC-3s and paying $150,000 for each 
after the modification was completed and 
the conversion jobs were poorly done. 

The airline has three old DC-2s in 
addition to the seven DC-3s, five JU-52s 
and 4 old de Havilland Dragons. It has 
both Wright and Pratt & Whitney engines 
on its Douglas equipment. 

Wants Five More DC-3s 

It wants five more DC-3s and has 
$350,000 ready to use for the purchases of 
those and other material, and it has 
three DC-4s on order which it will get 
delivery on in February, March and 
April of 1946. 

Right now Iberia is operating quite a 
network of routes considering its short- 
age of operational equipment. There is 
a daily service between Madrid and Lis- 
bon, filled to capacity and booked weeks 
ahead. There is another trunk route to 
Barcelona which is much in demand. 
South there is a daily service. to Seville, 
Tangier and Tetuan in Spanish Morocco. 
From Barcelona a plane operates daily to 
Palma de Mallorca, and from Madrid a 
plane operates daily via Valencia to 
Palma de Mallorca. Mililla is connected 
with Tetuan by a daily plane, and far 
down the coast of Africa a daily plane 
operates: between Santa Isabel and Bata. 

First project on the future list is a 
resumption of service to the Canary 
Islands, a 2,000 kilometer route from 
Madrid. A_ twice-weekly service is 
planned. Second project is the extension 
of the Madrid-Barcelona route to Geneva, 
Switzerland. Third is a brand new ser- 
vice from Madrid to London. 

Then comes badly needed services from 
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This is the thirtieth of a series of statements by aviation’s leaders on THE SHAPE OF FLYING TO COME 





“Now Aviation must guard our hard-won peace’ 


says LAMOTTE T. COH 0, Chairman of the Board and General Manager, Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


“HE ATOM BOMB could be the missile of a little David or 

a giant Goliath against us. Our shield against this mis- 

sile must be airpower. Another World War (if it comes) will 

not be a race of manpower but a race of technicians and sci- 

entists. And we shall find that the bigness and richness and 

geographical isolation of America are no longer enough. 

Today there is no spot on the globe which cannot be reached 
by our new 10,000-mile bombers. 

“To guard our peace we must have the best planes and 

a 


The kind of people vou are addressing, Mr. Coha (the thinking, 
progressive nucleus of our nation), are the kind who will be 
first to buy aviation’s new postwar services, too. They are 
America’s “test pilot” market—men and women like the more 
than a million families who read Te. 
Nearly 40,000 TiME families have already owned and 
flown their own airplanes (more than 500,000 say they 
hope to some day); and more than 300,000 had a member 
of the family in the Air Corps during the war. 


aerial weapons we can devise. We ought to maintain at 
all times: (1) a production nucleus with the know-how to 
produce new planes in quantities; (2) the trained men to 
fly these planes; (3) research in experimental and produc- 
tion design. Moreover, we must continue to keep our sci- 
entists, engineers and aerodynamicists—the best in the world 
—at work on these problems. 

“Only thus can America continue to live in safety and 
peace and with dignity.” 

* 


In peace or war, wherever America flies, Time flies too. 
Wrote an AAF general: “I have seen battered copies of Time 
being read by groups of combat crews as they were awaiting 
the time to take off, or ‘sweating’ their formations back.” 

Writes the Assistant to the President of a | eading airline: 
“Time is about the most popular publication carrie aboard 
our ships.” 

No wonder airline travelers vote Time their favorite maga- 
zine by margins up to 7 to | over any other mag.zine. 


Believing that the ideas of aviation’s leaders are always of interest to the aviat:on industry, 
Time here gives them wider circulation 
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Another drastic cut in Air Express rates now makes this high speed 
transportation more important to American business and industry 
than ever before! 

Where, in the whole economy of business, do you get so much for 
your transportation dollar: 


SAME DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities as far as 
1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) 


SPECIAL HANDLING. Special pick-up and delivery (no extra cost) 
oromotes speed of Air Express delivery. 


5OES EVERYWHERE. In addition to 375 airport communities, Air 
Express goes by rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 other important 
points in this country. Service direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in planes of American manufacture and reliability 
giving American service, flying the American Flag! 


WRITE TODAY for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


HUREURESE 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Piione AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 














Madrid to Santiago, Bilbao, Santander 
and San Sebastian, all in the north and 
northwest, and probably each to be 
served by a separate service from the 
capital. If there is imsufficient traffic to 
warrant a plane direct to each point, 
several stops can be made on each route. 

Farther ahead is a route from Madrid 
to Natal, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, using DC-4s, and a _ colonial 
route from Madrid to the Spanish coun- 
try of Rio del Oro on the west coast 
of Africa, continuing to Liberia, and on 
to Santa Isabel near the equator. No line 
is planned to the U. S., but Iberia wants 
to cooperate very closely with TWA and 
PAA and hopes to get a lot of local con- 
necting business from both carriers. 

Iberia today has 16 complete crews and 
about 500 other employes. It will have 
to augment its crews shortly to handle 
its new equipment. 

Senor Gomez Lucia said Iberia is now 
charging six cents per kilometer or ten 
cents a mile, which he considers quite 
low. He said several other European air- 
lines want him to increase his fares to 
15 cents a mile but he doesn’t intend to 
do so. Although his present fare is high 
by U. S. standards, there is. plenty of 
business available. 

Hourly plane utilization is low for 
Iberia as it is with most European air- 
lines. It is a sunrise to sunset operation 
only, which in winter means perhaps 
eight or nine hours available at most. 
Iberia has no Sunday flights whatever 
and no night flying. 

Senor Gomez Lucia, an active, alert 
manager who knows his own problems 
thoroughly, also reflects his isolation 
fromm the rest of the world during the 
war. Hourly plane utilization which has 
played such a big role in lowering air- 
line fares in the U. S., is something en- 
tirely foreign to him. But he does have 
a concept of service which is important. 

Spanish rail service is generally quite 
slow and poor which gives an airline 
ample opportunity to develop business. It 
is one of the few countries of Europe 
where internal operations are needed and 
can be profitable. Good flying weather 
prevails much of the time. 

Now that two U. S. carriers are coming 
to Spain, an event which Spain seems 
to welcome (much to Senator McCarran’s 
surprise, no doubt), Senor Gomez Lucia 
is faced with a problem. Each company 
would like Iberia to be its exclusive 
traffic representative. But Iberia cannot 
very well be exclusive with TWA and 
leave PAA out in the cold, or vice versa. 
Just how the matter will be worked out 
isn’t quite certain, but the chances are 
odds on that Iberia will service both 
airlines and not play favorites. 

—W. W. P. 


RFC Lists Five Plants 
Offered for Sale, Lease 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
announced a list of aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants which are to be offered for 
sale or lease by the government. They 
include plants operated by North Amer- 
ican Aviation at Grand Prairie, Tex.; 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago; Curtiss Wright Corp., Buffalo; Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Niagara, N. Y., and Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., Kenmore, N. Y. 
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Number of Accidents to U.S. 
Aircraft in Europe Reduced 


Previous Bad Record Due 
To Wholesale Discharges 


By W. W. P. 


IHE SAFETY RECORD of U. S. air- 

craft in the European Theater im- 
proved very greatly in December with 
the introduction of stringent regulations, 
mostly pertaining to weather and ceiling 
conditions. Dispatches to this publication 
and to American Aviation Dany from 
this writer when he was in Europe prior 
to Christmas, brought immediate action 
by both the War Department in Washing- 
ton qgnd by USAFE in Europe to reduce 
the number of fatal and non-fatal ac- 
cidents of which there were many in 
October and November. 

European Air Transport Service (EA- 
TS) took pains to deny officially this 
writer's assertion that it had had 70 pas- 
senger and crew fatalities over a short 
period of time during the fall. EATS 
claims it had killed only 20 passengers 
in two accidents in the three months of 
September, October and November. 

Report Could Not be Denied 

But the figure of 70 passengers and 
crew members killed in U. S. passenger- 
carrying aircraft in the ETO in a few 
weeks’ time could not be denied since 
it was true. It all becomes a matter of 
whether one wants to believe that EATS 
kad nothing to do with some of the 
other transport accidents. EATS says 
some of the crashes were by “depot” or 
‘Troop Carrier” or “other” aircraft, but 
in September EATS was ordered by top 
directives to take over all internal air 
transport in the ETO and has been un- 
able to explain to this writer just where 
the division between an EATS and a 
non-EATS aircraft lies because they all 
operate out of EATS airports and are 
dispatched by EATS personnel. 

The controversy which EATS injected 
as to the “ownership” of the 70 fatalities 
is irrelevant to the main point, for the 
stated total of U. S. air transport fatalities 
in Europe is undisputed, and the fact re- 
mains that some mighty funny types of 
fying were going on all over Europe 
which brought shudders to every old- 
timer in the game. 

Meantime, as EATS clamped down 
hard-bitten safety rules on its pilots, its 
flight miles dropped from a top of 2,795,- 
94 in September to 427,494 miles in 
November. Passengers carried dropped 
from 68,676 in September to 10,477 in 
November. 

_The very bad October safety record 
in Europe was not due to any one person 
or any one organization. It was one of 
the many inevitable breakups of efficiency 
due to the deterioration of the U. S. 
Army in Europe—which deterioration 
was due to the wholesale shipments of 
experienced men to their homes in the 
U. S. A. Every single branch of the 
Army felt the sudden withdrawals of 
trained men. Brig. Gen. L. V. Beau, 
Commanding General of EATS, an ex- 
cellent man with a fine Army record, 
was simply swamped beyond his capacity 
to perform in endeavoring to operate an 
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extensive Continent-wide air transport 
service with combat and inexperienced, 
young and morale-lacking youth. 

Safety has been achieved by canceling 
schedules and injecting a few common- 
sense safety rules, but the basic elements 
of an efficient air transport service are 
missing from EATS—due solely to the 
discharge of experienced personnel. 


U. S. Air Controls in Iran 
Shifted from Army to CAA 


In fulfillment of international agree- 
ments whereby this country is withdraw- 
ing all military forces from Iran, Presi- 
dent Truman has issued an executive 
order transferring from the Army to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration al] air- 
navigation, air traffic control, airways- 
communications and meteorological facili- 
ties at Teheran, Abadan, and Jask. 

This action was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the Air Coordinating Committee 
based in turn on recommendations of its 
sub-committee on world wide air navi- 
gation requirements during the transition 
period, headed by Charies I. Stanton, 
deputy CAA Administrator. 

Prior to the issuance of the President’s 
Executive Order No. 9669 Jan. 1, the 
Army had made a contract with TWA 
for handling maintenance facilities ai 
Abadan so that Air Transport Command 
flights could fly through there. This con- 
tract will be reviewed by CAA to de- 
termine what the future arrangements at 
Abadan shall be. 

While the President’s order represents 
a more or less emergency move to save 
these navigation facilities for future inter- 
national airline use, it may serve as a 
pattern for action at other U. S. built 
air bases until international air agree- 
ments are consummated which will de- 
termine the future use of these facilities. 
Whether the President’s order will be- 
come a pattern for future action will not 
be determined until the Air Coordinating 
Committee has completed its surveys and 
even then the line of action will be 
dictated somewhat by overall interna- 
tional policy such as was the case in Iran. 


Henry Child Succeeds Nelson 
As Secretary of CAA Group 


Henry L. Child, manager of the flight 
test division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., has 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
CAA’s advisory committee on non-sched- 
uled flying. He succeeds W. L. Jack 
Nelson, who resigned Oct. 1 to become a 
distributor of small planes. 

One of the country’s best-known test 
pilots, Child joined the Curtiss organiza- 
tion in 1926. Three years later he served 
as chief engineer of the Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane Co., in St. Louis, specializ- 
ing in the design of private aircraft. 

The advisory committee is composed of 
aviation industry leaders concerned with 
the promotion of private and other non- 
scheduled flying. 





Vice President of TWA— *3. °° 


Holmes, who figured prominently in some of the 
war's most important diplomatic missions as @ 


member of Gen. Eisenhower's staff, has been 

named vice president of Transcontinental & 

Western Air. He will take an active part in 

the conduct of international relations concern- 

ing the airline's’ routes to Europe, North Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia. 


Three Million Vets Eligible 
To Join Air Force Group 


The Air Force Association, a new na- 
tional organization designed to preserve 
and foster the fellowship of members of 
the American Air Force of World War I 
and World War II, has opened head- 
quarters at 1603 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Col. Willis S. Fitch, Air 
Force Reserve, is executive director. 

With over three million World War I 
and II Air Force veterans eligible for 
membership, the organization intends to 
sponsor a program to revise existing 
legislation “so that the world’s most 
powerful striking force would not revert 
to its old status of being simply a branch 
of the Army.” The program also would 
assure continuing support for the Amer- 
ican Air Force of the future. 

Believing that the most economical and 
effective way to assure the future security 
of the United States is to provide an 
adequate and balanced air power, the Air 
Force Association states that this can be 
accomplished either by setting up the 
AAF as an equal partner in a single de- 
partment of National Defense, or if this 
is not legislated, as a separate force. 

“The great Air Force we had during 
the War is now fighting for existence,” 
the announcement said. “Three million 
men and women who are, or shortly will 
be, ex-members of this fighting unit are 
the logical ones to inform the public on 
the kinds and amount of air power this 
country x 
Plan Scottish Aviation Survey 

Scottish Aviation Limited hopes to make 
an initial survey flight to New York from 
Prestwick via Gander about January 20 and 
a return flight about January 30 in prepara- 
tion for possible charter services. Applica- 
tion to CAA for a flight permit was made 
this past fortnight by the company's U. 6. 
representative C. Edward Leasure. 
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British White Paper Authorizes Empire 


First Major Step In 
Nationalization Plan 


By Frank M. Hotz 


HE British Labor Government favors 

ultimate world-wide international 
ownership and operation of all in‘er- 
national air services. 

This position and other important as- 
pects which have not received wide com- 
ment are revealed by a study of the text 
of the new British White Paper on Air 
Services, recently presented to Parliment 
as the first major step in the airline 
nationalization program since the an- 
nouncement by Minister of Civil Aviation 
Lord Winster last November. 

The opening article states: “His Maj- 
esty’s Government wish to secure the 
universal acceptance of conditions which 
would ensure the orderly expansion of 
air transport. The nations, however, are 
not yet prepared to place their air ser- 
vices under the control of a single in- 
ternational owning and operating body 
and there is insufficient support to make 
possible the formation of such bodies on 
a regional basis. 

“Attempts at the Chicago Conference 
to achieve a plan of orderly development 
were not successful,” the document con- 
tinues, and so “accordingly” the British 
Government must now present a plan 
which is “necessarily a national plan”— 
presumably as contrasted to a desired 
oo 9 for international ownership and con- 
trol. 

The reference to developments at the 
Chicago Conference is not stated in exact 
terms. At Chicago a plan for interna- 
tional ownership and operation of air ser- 
vices was offered jointly by the govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand, 
both of them already under Labor gov- 
ernments at that time. However, their 
position was not supported by the dele- 
gation of Great Britain, then under 
Churchill’s Coalition Government. Great 
Britain at that time did argue for an 
International Air Authority with broad 
powers to regulate rates, assign routes 
and traffiz ouotas, decide disputes, etc. 
The Authority was to be affiliated with 
a world security organization when such 
would be established. Presumably this 
would now be the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

Significant Statement 


The current White Paper is believed 
to be the first official statement indicat- 
ing that the present British Cabinet re- 
gards with favor the Australia-New Zeal- 
and internationalization plan. 

In addition to the now well-known 
provisions for operation of all scheduled 
British air transport by three govern- 
ment airlines, the White Paper also ap- 
proves joint operation and pooling of 
international services by British Empire 
nations and by Great Britain and foreign 
nations. By agreement between Empire 
governments “services on Commonwealth 
routes will be operated in parallel by in- 
depenient national airlines” with provi- 
sions for “pooling of traffic receipts, 


avoidance o: duplication, and common 
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A group of American Overseas Airlines officials are shown greeting three 
Welcome Home fellow executives on their return from Europe December !7 aboard a DC4 
Flagship. Left to right—James G. Flynn, Vice President-Operations; Sumner Sewall, President; Lestrade 
Brown, European Director; Harold R. Harris, Vice President and General Manager; Terrell C. Drink- 
water, Vice President; John E. Slater, Chairman of the Board; and J. Stanton Robbins, Vice President-Traffic. 
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use of facilities.” With respect to parallel 
services at least, such an arrangement 
was inaugurated late last year on the 
so-called Springbok route between Great 
Britain and South Africa operated jointly 
by BOAC and South African Airways. 

The White Paper contemplates exten- 
sion of this type of partnership to one 
overall British Commonwealth corpora- 
tion to operate all Empire trunk services, 
with possibly joint Commonwealth or- 
ganizations for particular routes as in- 
termediate steps. The document states 
that Great Britain “is prepared to nego- 
tiate with foreign governments similar 
arrangements for the formation of joint 
undertakings to operate services on routes 
of mutual interest.” 

Conversations are alneady under way 
between Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain for the formation of a 
Pacific Air Commission, with the Com- 
mission expected to arrange for a joint 
compeny to onerate transpacific services. 
The two Pacific Dominions have been 
without air connection with North 
America ever since the termination in 
early December of the RAF Transport 
Command’s Australia-U. S. service. It 
has been reported that negotiations now 
under way will provide a weekly trans- 
pacific service to the U. S. or Canada 
on an interim basis, possibly by Qantas 
Empire Airways. 

Another noteworthy provision states 
that fares and rates on international ser- 
vices are to be “settled by international 
agreement, full account being taken of 
the recommendations of the International 
Air Transport Association.” This indicates 
that the British will continue to oppose 
any independent “solo” action on rates 
to British territory as was undertaken 
by Pan American Airways for trans- 
atlantic services to London without prior 
approval of the British Government or 
of IATA, which was meeting in Montreal 





at the time of the PAA action. The first 
IATA rate conference assembled in New 
York City last week to discuss the ques- 
tion of North Atlantic fares. 

The White Paper states that although 
two new government airline corporations 
are to be organized in addition to the 
present BOAC, British air services will 
be started through “interim arrange- 
ments” without waiting for the national- 
ization legislation. It has been reported 
that Great Britain has already requested 
from Argentina and Brazil permission for 
BOAC to operate on routes between the 
United Kingdom and South America, 
with such permission to be transferred to 
a new government airline when organized. 

Minister Would Manage Airports 

The sweeping socialization plan also 
provides that all airports required for 
scheduled air transport be accuired and 
managed by the Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion. Several reasons are given for this 
decision, among them: 

(a) Many private and municipal airports 
requisitioned during the war were improved 
with national funds. Transfer of these fields 
to the State would be a “simpler solution of 
the problem of de-requisitioning.” 

(b) “The State has for many years undert- 
taken the provision of meteorological, radio 
and control services and . . . it is a natural 
development of this policy that the State 
should own the airfields.” 

Hurn near Bournemouth, Prestwick in 
Scotland, and possibly a third field, are 
to be Britain’s designated transoceanic 
airports for the immediate future. Heath- 
row, upon completion, will be the desig- 
nated airport for London. The main run- 
way is complete and two others are well 
under way. At the beginning of 
month administration of this field was 
transferred from the RAF to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation—a purely jurisdictional 
matter which does not necessarily indi- 
cate commercial availability in the im- 
mediate future. 
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As a result of an important but little- 
publicized change in Canada’s Aeronau- 
tics Act, Canadian non- air car- 
riers are expected to find it easier to se- 
“eure route permits from the Air Trans- 
port Board 

These operators will not be required to 
prove their cases to the same extent as 
scheduled carriers and the licenses they 
receive will not necessarily be 
as certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. Accent will be upon them 
showing the “public convenience” for a 
service, rather than the “necessity.” 

Until passage of the amendment, which 
was part of Bill 19, by Parliament in late 
December, Canadian non-scheduled op- 
erators were faced with the necessity of 
proving their cases with the same thor- 

as a scheduled airline. Ac- 
cording to the law, the Air Transport 
Board could not issue a license for a 
commercial air service “unless it is satis- 
fied that the proposed . . . service is and 
will be required by the present and 
future public convenience and necessity.” 

As ame however, the law now 
states that “the Board may, from time to 
time, exempt from the operation of the 
whole or any part of subsection three of 
this section, any air carrier or commer- 
cial air service or any class or group 
thereof, except a scheduled commercial 
air service or the operator thereof, either 
generally or for a limited period or in 
respect of a limited area, if in the opinion 
of the Board such exemption is in the 
public interest.” 


Regulation Necessary 


Commenting on the change, Air Vice 
Marshal A: Ferrier, ATB member, told 
Amertcan Aviation that “Canada con- 
siders that economic regulation of all air 
carriers is necessary and has no inten- 
tion to exclude any air carrier as defined 
in the Act from the whole of the provi- 
sions of the Act or Regulations. 

“It does propose, however, to modify 
the degree to which various classes of 
air carriers will be regulated. Concern- 
ing the application of public convenience 
and necessity to the non-scheduled op- 
erator, experience has shown that public 
convenience can usually be established 
by an applicant for a license, but it is 
seldom possible to prove beyond doubt 
that there is a necessity for proposed 
service. 

“It is not the purpose of the Air Trans- 
port Board to place unreasonable ob- 
stacles in the way of aviation develop- 
ment and it is therefore intended to re- 
lax the requirement for proof of public 
convenience and necessity to such reason- 
able extent as the circumstances may 
warrant. Under the amended Act, a 
the Canadian Air 


be construed as a certificate of able 
convenience and necessity.” 
Before the act was amended it was also 
necessary for any Canadian operator to 
have secured equipment, made familiari- 
zation flights and to have been issued an 
operating certificate before becoming 
eligible to obtain a license from ATB. 
The act has now been changed to allow 
ATB to issue its certificate first. 
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Change in Canada’s Aero Act Facilitates 
Licensing of Non-Scheduled Carriers 





Trans-Canada, BOAC 
To Operate Between 


Canada and Britain 


Arrangements for the establishment of 
trans-Atlantic air services between Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, to be 
operated on a reciprocal basis by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and British Overseas 
Airways Corp., were concluded at a 
meeting in Bermuda in late December. 
Representatives of Britain, Canada and 
Newfoundland attended, 

A bilateral agreement covering the 
services was signed by Lord Winster, 
British Minister of Civil Aviation, and 
C. D. Howe, Canada’s Minister of Recon- 
struction. 

Probably the most imporiant part of 
the agreement was that providing that 
TCA and BOAC would each be permitted 
to fly 350 passengers weekly both ways 
across the Atlantic. In so writing their 
agreement, the two governments used a 
theory which has been unacceptable to 
the U. S. in its international aviation 
negotiations. 

In the recent tran-Atlantic controversy 
over landing rights and fares the U. S 
and Britain were unable to agree on a 
British proposal that each country be 
allocated 500 seats weekly. U. S. con- 
tention was that the “capacity” theory 
limits frequencies and has other disad- 
vantages. When the two governments 
were unable to agree, the British set the 
500-seats-a-week figure as the one under 
which U. S. airlines would operate into 
Britain until a permanent bilateral agree- 
ment is signed. The British carrier also 
has the right to operate 500 seats weekly. 

Observers pointed out that this ar- 
rangement, plus the Britain-Canadian 
agreement, gives BOAC 850 seats weekly 
(500 to the U. S. and 350 to Canada) or 
350 more than American Overseas Air- 
lines and Pan American Airways. BOAC 
is now operating only one trip weekly 
to the U. S. and, because of the equip- 
ment shortage, will mot be able to in- 
crease frequency for some time. 

The British-Canadian agreement also 
provides that if the airline of one country 
is unable or does not wish to use all of 
its 350 seats, the carrier of the other 
country may take over and operate the 
unused portion. 

Linked with the U. K.-Canadian agree- 
ment on North Atlantic air services was 
the designation by Newfoundland of 
Gander airfield as the civil airport suit- 
- for transatlantic operations. Britain 

and Canada concurred in the choice. 

An “understanding” on establishment 
by TCA of services between Canada and 
the Caribbean area and beyond, via 
Bermuda, was reached, but agreement on 
South Atlantic services was delayed on 
two counts. 

Howe said these issues were (1) that 
the Bermuda legislature should have a 
voice in designation of the routes, and 
(2) that all sections of the Caribbean 
area were not represented at the Bermuda 
meeting. Lord Winster said the U. K. 
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government would carry on conversations 


‘ with the Caribbean colonial governments 


relative to South Atlantic services, 

It was pointed out that service in the 
South Atlantic area by TCA is finally 
dependent upon the use of Kindley Field 
on Bermuda, the only landplane base on 
the island. Lord Winster said the ques- 
tion of commercial use of field was 
one for negotiation between the U. K., 
U. S., and Bermuda. 

Kindley Field is controlled by the U. S. 
Army, and Bermudians reportedly are 
puzzled as to the delay in making it 
available for commercial use. A U. S. 
State Department official said that the 
American government was awaiting a 
reply from the U. K. on a proposal to 
use the field commercially. It had been 
thought that at the Bermuda talks a 
reply would hhave been formulated since 
Canada was represented. 

Maj. J. R. McCrindle, deputy director 
general of BOAC, denied that his com- 
pany had opposed designation of Kindley 
Field as a commercial airport on the 
grounds that BOAC would not be pre- 
pared for landplane operations for another 
year. 


Turkey, Nicaragua Ratify 
Permanent Convention 


Turkey and Nicaragua have ratified the 
permanent Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, recently submitting the 
necessary documents to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, the depository 
nation. Poland, Brazil, and Paraguay are 
the only other nations reported to have 
taken similar action, but the necessary 
documents have not yet been received 
in all cases. 

Nicaragua became the 4lst member of 
the Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization by signing the Interim 
Agreement. The Central American re- 
public made a clean sweep of the Chicago 
Convention documents by also signing 
the Transit (Two-Freedoms) and Trans- 
port (Five-Freedoms) Agreements, 


$113,291 in Air Equipment 
Sold by War Assets-Canada 


Aircraft, aircraft engines, and aviation 
equipment sold by War Assets Corp. of 
Canada during November realized $113,- 
291, according to figures released by the 
corporation. Fifty aircraft were sold, 
comprising Harvard single-engined and 
Anson and Cessna twin-engined trainers. 

Since the beginning of sales of sur- 
plus equipment to last November 30, a 
total of 956 aircraft were disposed of 
by War Assets Corp., with a total receipt 
of $4,666,080. Canadian purchasers ac- 
quired 641 of the aircraft and 315 were 
sold for use outside the Dominion. 


TACA de Venezqela Asks Permit 
TACA de Venezuela has filed with the 
State Department an application for land- 
ing rights in order to establish a route be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States. 
This is the first Venezuelan airline to ask 
for landing rights in the United States. The 
plans call for establishment of regular flights 
between Caracas (la Guaifa) and Miami. 
| first international flight between Caracas 
. Colombia was made last fort- 
tone by TACA de Venezuela. flights 
will be conducted between these neighbor- 
ing capitals both by TAGA de Venezuela and 
TACA de Colombia. 
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Federal Airport Bill 
Tied Up in Conference 


P RESIDENT TRUMAN'S criticism of 
Congress for delaying enactment of 
i important legislation dealing with re- 
conversion problems may provide the 
i necessary incentive to break the dead- 
if lock in the joint conference committee 
H on the Federal Airport bill. 
{ The House and Senate conferees have 
ti been deadlocked since early in Novem- 
ber largely on the issue of whether the 
federal funds shall be channeled through 
j State governments or diréctly to local 
sponsors. The airport construction pro- 
i gram is regarded in most circles as a 
legitimate Federal works project and 
| hence is at least involved in the implica- 
||. ‘tions of the President’s message to the 
American people, wherein he criticized 
ii dilatory tactics employed in Congress. 
| As this was written, no committee 
i} hearings dealing with aviation legislation 
i had been definitely scheduled although it 
was predicted that the conferees on the 
if Federal Airport bill would meet the first 
( week that Congress returns after the 
Christmas 


recess, 

It was expected also that two bills 
with the re-organization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as an inde- 
pendent agency of the government would 

receive early attention in both houses. 
One of bills, S. 2 by Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.) is supposed to have 
























































Right on the Nose 
of the NEW Ercoupe 


Again Ercoupe chooses Sen- 
senich as standard equipment 
.-+ because Sensenich—world’s 
largest manufacturer of wood 
aircraft propellers—knows how 
to design and build for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Swing a Sen- 
senich and be sure! 




































top position on the agenda of the Senate 
Commerce Committee although there is 
a possibility that McCarran’s substitute 
All American Flag line bill, S. 326, may 
go to hearing first if Sen. McCarran de- 
cides to push this legislation. 

On the House side, the Aviation sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committee will have before 
it a revised print of a bill by Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.) committee 
chairman, which provides for the crea- 
tion of a Civil Aeronautics Commission 
as an independent agency of the govern- 
ment. Both the Lea and McCarran bills 
also provide for the establishment of in- 
dependent air safety investigation boards. 

Sometime early this year it is expected 
that the Senate will decide definitely the 
question of which of its commi'tees shall 
have jurisdiction over aviation legislation. 
There has been on the Senate calendar for 
several months a resolution by Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey (D., N. C.) chairman 
of the Senate Commerce committee, a 
resolution which would take from the 
Senate Interstate Commerce committee a 
bill S. 351 introduced by Sen. Olin D. 
Johnston (D., S. C.) providing for the 
reestablishment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as an independent agency of 
the government. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
(D., Mont.) is leading the fight not only 
to retain jurisdiction over this bill but 
also to get a Senate expression which will 
provide that all aviation bills, with the 
possible exception of those which have 
had active Senate Commerce committee 
consideration, be referred to his com- 
mittee. 

Getting back to the Federal Airport 
bill, there was some indication that one 
member of the Senate Conference com- 
mittee might be weakening on the “chan- 
neling of funds” issue. 

The Senate group stood 4 to 3 in 
favor of the Senate bill which incorpor- 
ates the Brewster amendments which 
provide that all Federal airport funds 
shall be channeled through State govern- 
ments with 35% of the funds to be used 
in the construction of the larger Class 
IV and V airports. House conferees on 
the other hand stood 5 to 2 in favor of 
the House bill which provides that local 
governments may receive funds direct 
from the Federal government unless State 
laws prohibit such a relationship. 


Report Issued on Suggested 
Postwar State Air Bills 


The Council of State Governments and 
Federal administrative agencies, in co- 
operation with the Department of Justice, 
has issued its 1946-47 report on suggested 
State postwar legislation which contains 
three recommendations regarding uniform 
aviation bills dealing with 1. Harmless 
flight of aircraft; 2. Amendment of airport 
condemnation laws permitting municipali- 
ties to take possession of condemned land 
at an early stage in the proceedings, prior 
to judicial determination of the amount of 
the award; 3. Proposed amendments to the 
February, 1941, draft of the State Airport 
Zoning Act giving municipalities police 
powers to enforce zoning regulations on 
specific matters. 





Truman Censure of Congress May Break Deadlock 





NARUC Lobby Active 


Eight state legislatures definitely 
were scheduled to meet in 1946 
and the aviation industry expected 
that the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners 
would introduce its model bill pro- 
viding for the economic regulation 
of scheduled air transportation in 
most of the states. 

The following states will have ses- 
sions in 1946: Rhode Island, Jan. 1; 
Massachusetts, Jan. 2; Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Jan. 8; Virginia, Jan. 9; Mis- 
souri (reconvening), Jan. 7; Georgia 
(reconvening), Jan. 14; Louisiana, May 
13. California is to hold a special ses- 
sion, and Arizona and Washington 
probably will hold special sessions 
sometime in 1946. 











Alabama PSC Hearing 
Involves Two Airlines 


The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion will set a date sometime during the 
next 60 days for a hearing which will 
determine the status of two interstate air 
carriers under the Alabama Air Com- 
merce Act, which became law July 7, 
1945. 

Pennsylvania Central Airlines and 
Eastern Air Lines have petitioned the 
Alabama commission for exemption or- 
ders based on one proviso in the Act 
which ostensibly exempts air carriers en- 
gaged mainly and principally in inter- 
state business from the economic regu- 
lations of the Act. 

As Alabama is one of two states which 
passed the so-called model bill spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners, the 
outcome of this case is being watched 
with considerable interest by all of the 
airlines. 

PCA and Eastern filed information im 
their petitions showing that their intra- 
state operations in Alabama were rela- 
tively infinitesimal to their overall] inter- 
state routes. PCA, as an example, 
showed that its September operations 
between Birmingham and Huntsville, 
Alabama on route 55 was 0.4% of its 
total passenger miles, 0.1% of its total 
revenue and 0.2% of the total passengers 
carried during the month. 

The Alabama Commission ruled that 
orders of exemption could not be issued 
until a hearing had been held at which 
all parties at interest could appear. It 
ordered the two airlines to submit briefs 
in behalf of their petitions. 

Counsel for these two airlines claim 
that testimony before the committees 
which handled the bill in its course 
through the Alabama legislature as well 
as the debate on the floor of both houses 
indicated the intent to exempt bona fide 
interstate air carriers from the provisions 
of the Act. 
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ACTION Aiport 


from the Snow-fighting Front! 


Wind, sweeping across 
highway, packed snow 
five feet deep so hard 
men walking on it, 
sank less than a foot. 


“The Setting’’: 


In the heart of the snow-belt on U. S. High- 


way 28, along the shores of Lake Superior, blocked by 3% to 8-ft. 


grainy, crystallized “sugar snow” 
The Snow-Plow Truck: An M-10 FWD. 
The FWD plunged in with its terrific snow-bank- 


some old-timers). 


The Action: 


that “couldn't be plowed” (said 


busting power, cleared the final 14 toughest miles of snowbound 


highway in 6% hours... 


opening a great section of forest land to 


vital lumbering operations! “Best equipment available for the job”, 


®t 


. : 


FWD plowed steadily forward... snow 

came out of cut in 3-foot are blocks, 

piled 10 feet high, later “winged” far 
out of way at high » 


ead Cena, excysive BROENS 
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concluded Highway Engineer Sharpensteen, 
directing the job. 

Snow-fighting at high speed is just one of 
many highway and airport jobs FWD trucks 
take in stride. During seasons other than 
winter, these trucks, with power and trac- 
tion on all four wheels, are tops for landing 
area conditioning, hauling and scores of 
other airport maintenance jobs. ONE truck 
for ALL jobs, ALL seasons, that’s the FWD. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


Clintonville, Wisconsin , oat 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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Pacific Northwest Gateway 
Proposals Studied by Board 


Sen. Hugh B. Mitchell (D., Wash.) 
has made known the text of a letter from 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in which Pogue was 
quoted as saying that the Board is stiil 
giving “active consideration” to proposals 
for a Pacific Northwest gateway for U. S. 
air transportation service to the orient. 

Pogue’s letter was in answer to a com- 
munication sent to the Board by 17 wes- 
tern Senators urging the Board to in- 
augurate a route from the Pacific north- 
west rather than by way of Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul across Canada and 
Alaska as the CAB examiner had rec- 
ommended. 

Mitchell quoted Pogue as saying that 
the CAB examiner who recommended 
against the Pacific Northwest gateway 
does “not necessarily reflect the views 
of the Board.” 

“This case is now under active con- 
sideration and you may be sure that the 
Board will weigh carefully all the facts 
with a view to establishment of a sound 
system of international air transporta- 
tion which will best meet the national 
public interest,” Pogue was quoted as 
having stated. 

Mitchell said that the CAB’s “em- 
phasis ‘on the fact that the Board is not 
bound to follow an examiner’s report 
may infer a decision in favor of a Pacific 
Northwest gateway.” 








ENGINEERS WANTED 


Mechanical 
nice 
Electrical 
a 7 
Civil 
Preferably those with 


Experience Adaptable 
to Aircraft 


Layout Draftsmen 
‘Aerodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 


Or others with at least several years of en- 
gineering experi which will serve as a 
basis for aircraft work. 
Permanent 8 are available in the en- 
gineering of such planes as the Martin 202 
commercial version of the Martin 
, and other new commercial and/mili- 
tary commitments. Write including full in- 
formation on education, experience and 
background. 


to Director of Engineering Personnel 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 























Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 





WH. UNIFICATION of the Armed services will continue to occupy the attention 
of a Senate Military Affairs subcommittee this month, there are indications that the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, headed by Rep, 
Carter Manasco (D., Ala.) also may get into the picture actively in the near future. 
Reason is the surprise reference to Manasco’s committee of two bills providing for 
the creation of a separate Department of the Air Forces under a new cabinet officer 
—the Secretary for Air. These bills are considered important because they were in- 
troduced by Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) and Rep Andrew J. May (D., Ky.) chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs and House Military Affairs committees respectively. It 
is reported that Vinson and May expected these bills would be referred back to 
their respective committees and thereby they may have intended to give unification 
proposals “The Kiss of Death.” Rep. Manasco has promised to give the entire issue 
a full blown hearing. 

Officials of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion were expected to appear before the Justice, Commerce and State Department 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee the week of Jan. 21 in 
justification of budgetary requests involving 1946-1947 Department appropria- 
tions. CAA, it is understood, will renew its requests for funds to install newly 
devised technical aids to air navigation, some of which were turned down by the 
Committee last year. 


After Congress refused to appropriate additional funds for the operation of % 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Air Traffic Control towers for the period from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1946, arrangements were finally worked out between the Budget 
Bureau, the Army and CAA whereby the necessary funds were transferred from 
the Army to CAA, Recommendations of the new Air Coordinating Committee are 
said to have carried considerable weight in ironing out this problem. CAA will ask 
Congress for $3,121,000 for Air Traffic Control] Tower operations for 1946-1947 under 
@& program whieh envisages operation of 20 additional towers after July 1. 


On the day that Congress recessed for the Christmas holidays, Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.) introduced S. 1718 which authorizes and directs the Surplus 
Property Administrator to issue a regulation providing for the transfer to any 
State aviation authority and without compensation federally-owned aircraft not 
to exceed $20,000 in fair market value as such authority may select from approved 
types of aircraft currently available as surplus. The bill, which undoubtedly 
will receive unqualified support from state aviation sources, has been referred 
to the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

President Truman’s signature of the amended G. I. Bill of Rights assures aero- 
nautical schools a place in educational courses open to ex-servicemen. The amended 
bill removed the 25 year age limit and permits the veteran to spend more than $300 
in one year for tuition, books and other educational facilities on intensified, stream- 
lined courses such.as are offered by aeronautical schools. 

Repeal of the profit limitation on aircraft contracts under the Vinson-Trammel 
Act is provided for in a bill, H.R. 4622, introduced last month by Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D., Ga.), chairman of the House Naval Affairs Committee. Under the Vinson- 
Trammel Act, all profits in excess of 12% on aircraft construction must be 
turned into the treasury. The excess profits tax, which abrogated the use of 
the profit limitation under the Vinson-Trammel Act, was repealed as of Jan. 1, 
1946, hence the provisions of the Vinson-Trammel Act have become effective 
again. Chairman Vinson said he felt the Navy Department should be able to 
stay clear of excessive prices and profits in making future contracts for air- 
craft construction, that no single industry should be singled out for this type 
of control. 








THE YOUNGEST BIG TICKET PRINTING HOUSE 


Ticket PRINTING 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE 


Write Us Telling What You 
Expect to Require in Air-line 
Transportation Ticket Printing 


GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


LICENSED TICKET PRINTERS 


DIVISION @ CULLOM. & GHERTNER COMPANY NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Tickets 
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“The Modern Magie Carpet 


IKE the magic carpet of Arabian 
Nights, the Bell helicopters will 
offer a new concept of flying. For 
these helicopters can fly forward . . . 
backward. . . sideways . . . and ascend 
and descend vertically. They can land 
in or take off from otherwise inacces- 


sible terrain. They can carry passen- 


perform specialized functions. Truly 
here is an aircraft that will become 
"The Modern Magic Carpet.” 

The Bell helicopters, at present, are 
not being developed to replace the 
family flivver. They are designed for 
many practical commercial, industrial 


and military applications—for public 
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engineering is conclusive evidence 
that they incorporate the advanced 
thinking in design and workmanship 
which has won this company its repu- 
tation of being the “Pacemaker of 
Aviation Progress.” 
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Cessna Announces New Line of Two-Place Planes 


Model ‘120’, Ready In 
March, To Cost $2,495 


PECULATION as to Cessna Aircraft’s 

postwar plans was ended last fort- 
night with a company announcement of 
a new line of two-place side-by-side 
high-wing monoplanés with prices rang- 
ing from $2,495 up. 

Starting at that figure is the model 
“120” which will be in volume production 
in March. This is a high, externally- 
braced wing monoplane with an all-metal 
fuselage and control surfaces, and a 
fabric covered metal wing. It will be 
powered by an 85 hp Continental engine, 
and will have a guaranteed top speed in 
excess-of 125 mph and a cruising speed 
well over 100 mph with a range of four 
hours. Another feature is a patented 
safety landing gear in which the land- 
ing shock is absorbed by flexing of the 
gear itself, and all moving parts such 
as shock cords and oleos are completely 
eliminated. According to Cessna, exten- 
sive tests have shown that this gear has 
outstanding shock absorbing qualities, 
that it offers a real improvement in 


ground and is extremely re- 
sistant to looping tendencies. It 
is said r to eliminate normal land- 


ing gear maintenance, and to have a 
minimum of aerodynamic drag. 

Other features claimed for the “120” 
are a roomy cabin with wide adjustable 
seats, a large full vision with no view 
obstructing struts, large door and side 
windows, 25-gal. fuel capacity in two 
wing tanks with gravity feed, large full- 
size toe brakes with new improved hy- 
draulic braking units, steerable tail wheel 
and sound insulation. 

According to Cessna, the “120” has 
been planned especially to appeal to op- 
erators, combining exceptional ease of 
maintenance and a low initial cost with 
sufficient speed and range for cross coun- 
try flying. The $2,495 price is the lowest 
yet quoted by any manufacturer for a 
two-place metal aircraft. 

Second in the Cessna line will be the 
“140” which will likewise be in volume 
production in March, but for which no 
price has been announced as yet, al- 
though it is rumored to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,995. Essentially, this is a 
deluxe version of the “120” having the 
same basic wing, fuselage, landing gear, 
powerplant and performance, but incor- 
porating many additional deluxe features. 
These include manually operated flaps 
giving any degree of flap desired; in- 
directly lighted and shock-mounted in- 
strument panel; engine starter and gene- 
rator, and deluxe interior trim, with the 
cabin upholstered in the finest fabrics. 

Also scheduled by Cessna for intro- 
duction late in the summer are two addi- 
tional two-place side-by-side models to 
be known as the “170” and the “190”, 
no details of which have been revealed 
as yet. 

Cessna stresses that its new craft will 
be mass produced utilizing the latest 
techniques evolved from its wartime ex- 
perience. 
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40,000 Attend 14th 
All American Maneuvers 








The 14th All American Air Maneuvers 
at Miami, Fla., featuring light plane 
stunting and racing and aerial exhibi- 
tions by Army and Navy flyers, came to 
a close January 6 after attracting a rec- 
ord breaking attendance of 40,000 for 
the three-day show. 

Prohibitive flying weather in the east- 
ern states and midwest area prevented 
the expected cavalcade of 2,000 light 
planes from reaching the scene, but an 
estimated 1,000 to 1,500 did get through 
to the Miami area. 

Richest racing event of the maneuvers 
‘was won by Woody Edmondson, Lynch- 
burg, Va., who received the Glenn H. 
Curtiss trophy and first prize money of 
$1,250 after topping the field with his 
monocoupe in the free-for-all 50-mile 
event with a time of 24 minutes, 41 sec- 
onds. The Carstairs trophy for pro- 
ficiency in aerobatics was won by Bev- 
erly Howard, Orangeburg, S. C., a long- 
time air show favorite, in his Clip Wing 
Piper Cub. 

Among the distinguished spectators 
were air attaches and representatives 
from 15 Latin American countries, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada. 


New Control Instruments 
Announced by Kollsman 


Kollsman Instrument Division, Square 
D Co., has announced a new line of high 
quality aerial navigation and engine con- 
trol instruments for personal aircraft 
which will be priced considerably under 
the precision line which it now manu- 
factures for the Army, Navy and commer- 
cial operators. 

The new line, known as the Kollsman 
Scout, will be similar in appearance and 
construction to the senior line, but has 
been designed to meet the needs of the 
private pilot and will require only about 
half the investment. 

Further additions to the Scout line are 
planned, and those already in the process 
of development include fuel pressure 
gages, oil pressure gages, thermometers 
and engine gage units. 
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Lightplane Production 
Planned by 2 Majors 


WV HETHER two major plane manu- 
facturers, Lockheed and North 
American, will enter the personal plane 
field will be determined in the near fu- 
ture. Both companies have completed 
prototypes and are expected to start test 
flights this month. North American's 
candidate is an all-metal, four-place 
craft with aerodynamic lines reflecting 
the Mustang influence. Lockheed’s is a 
two-place ship with propeller in the tail. 
North American employes rushed 
through the production of the first of the 
two prototypes the company is building 
in the hope of having the completed 
plane ready to present to J..H. Kindel- 
berger, president of North American, as 
a Christmas present. The plan missed 
fire when the Flying Tiger plane, flying 
the Continental 185 engine to California 
from Detroit, was grounded by bad 
weather in the middle west. The engine 
arrived a day late. 
Kindelberger has said that North 
American’s position with regard to the 
plane is that no committment will be 
made until the company is convinced 
the ship will assume leaderhip in its 
field. In this connection, it is recalled 
that in 1939 North American started on 
a transport ship. Then came an order 
for military craft from the British and 
the transport was promptly dropped. 
Lockheed’s two-place ship, on which 
taxi tests already have been started, is 
more or less an outgrowth of its “Little 
Dipper,” although representing some de- 
sign changes like the engine in the tail. 
The single-seater “Little Dipper” is a 
good performer, but the limited market 
possibilities for a one-place plane make 
its subsequent development unlikely. 
In contrast to North American’s plane, 
which is aimed more toward the de luxe 
personal plane market, Lockheed’s two- 
seater, if tests prove out as expected and 
Lockheed decides to build the plane, 
would shoot at the price market. It & 
believed the plane could be produced on 
a quantity basis at around the $1,200 
figure. 


Aeronca Expansion Program 

Aeronca Aircraft Corp. has announced a2 
immediate expansion program which will in- 
crease production of lightplanes from tbe 
present daily capacity of 20 to 35 at the 
Middletown, O., plant. 
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THE BEST ARGUMENT IN 





THE WORLD 


“. . . Over a period of years this (National) equip- 
ment has been found entirely satisfactory for air- 
lines communications, requiring maintenance only 
on an average of every six to eight months ™ 

DON BUCKLER 


Superintendent of Communications 
National Airlines 
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THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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ENGINEERS 


Work in California! 


t 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


Is designing aircraft of the future and 
needs experienced: 


ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
and DRAFTSMEN 
AERODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 


Biggest research and development pro- 
jects in company’s history offer good 
pay, fascinating work and opportunity 
for the future. 


Write E. R. Carter, Engineering Dept., 
5601 Imperial Highway, Inglewood, Calif. 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

Sets the Pace 





Eshelman New Entry In Lightplane Field 





The Winglet 


The prototype version of a new entry 
in the lightplane field is now being flight 
tested in Baltimore by the Cheston L. 
Eshelman Co, Designated as the Winglet 
—Eshelman previously built five experi- 
mental versions of a four place modified 
flying wing designated the Wing—it is a 
conventional two-place, side-by-side, 
low-wing monoplane of metal and fabric 
construction powered by a 100 hp Frank- 
lin engine. 

Performancewise, the Winglet has a top 
speed of 131 mph, cruising speed of 115 
mph and estimated landing speed of 40- 
45 mph. Maximum rate of climb is 867 
ft./min. at sea level, 322 ft./min. at 8,000 
ft., and 111 ft./min. at 14,000 ft. Service 
ceiling is 14,450 ft. and absolute ceiling 
18,200 ft. Take-off ground run is 571 ft. 

The Winglet has an empty weight of 
895 lbs. and a gross weight of 
1510 Ibs., leaving a useful load of 615 
Ibs., one of the highest yet announced for 
a two-place lightplane. This permits 
pilot and passenger, 25 gal. of fuel, 2 gal. 
of oil and 110 lbs. of baggage and/or 
radio and instruments. Starter, gener- 
ator and battery are included in the 
weight empty. Cruising fuel consump- 
tion is 6 gal./hr. and maximum range 
635 mi. 

Span of the new ship is 30 ft. and 
overall length 19 ft. Main gear tread 
is 9 ft. 5 in. The cabin has an internal 
width of 42 in. and internal height of 
43 in. Dual wheel type controls are pro- 
vided complete with hydraulic heel 
brakes and an elevator trim tab with a 
positive indicator. Full vision is offered 
by a plexiglas canopy. 

The two most unusual features about 
the Winglet are its monospar wing with 


the spar serving also as the fuel tank, 
and its single strut, unbraced, shock-cord 
landing gear, both of which were de- 
signed by Eshelman. The tank is of 
welded chrome molybdeum steel in two 
parts, with baffles to prevent surging, and 
is tested for an internal pressure of 1,000 
psi. It is filled at the wing tips. 

Other features include metal fuselage 
covering forward of the cockpit, stamped 
aluminum ribs, and an unusually large 
baggage compartment. 

Production of the Winglet is awaiting 
the granting of an approved type certifi- 
cate. At present, according to Cheston 
L. Eshelman, president, about 50 percent 
of the engineering has been submitted 
to CAA, and the remainder has been 
completed and is being checked. Engi- 
neering, incidentally, is being subcon- 
tracted by Alliance Enginering Co., a 
Baltimore partnership. Static tests of the 
wing and drop tests of the landing gear 
are likewise scheduled in the immediate 
future, 

The ship will be manufactured for Esh- 
elman by Wolf & Mann Co., Baltimore 
manufacturer of electric switches which 
did some aircraft subcontracting during 
the war.. No definite rate has been set, 
but Eshelman said that he would con- 
sider 100 ships a year good at the start. 
Price at which the Winglet is to be of- 
fered is yet to be deetrmined, according 
to Eshelman, despite previous reports 
putting it in the $2,500-$3,000 class. 

The Eshelman Co. is incorporated in 
Maryland with an authorized capital of 
90,000 shares of $1 par Class A stock, and 
500 shares of no par class B stock, the 
latter being held by Eshelman. 
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View of the final assembly line at plant of Taylorcraft Avia- 


Taylorcraft Assembly Line tion Division of Detroit Air-Craft Products, inc., Alliance, 
©. Production is presently running at the rate of about |5 planes a day, and it is expected a 30-a-day 
schedule will be reached by February. 
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Gin Stewardesses 
go to Charm School! 


STEWARDESSES meet the public. And how they meet people 


reflects their airline. For that reason Chicago and Southern Air 


Lines believe no detail should be overlooked which will make 


stewardesses more helpful and attractive—and make each 


passenger feel at home in a plane. 






NEW YORK POISE and make-up expert, 
Miss Betty Coy, former advisor for Powers’ 
famous models, illustrates to a group of 
stewardesses-to-be the proper method of 
applying make-up as part of training. 








THERE'S EVEN a right and a wrong way to 
pass out chewing gum to passengers! As 
part of their training, Chicago and Southern 
stewardesses practice on each other in a 
plane in flight. 
























TAKING OFF POUNDS or putting them 
on in the right places will make any girl 
more attractive. Gym classes help new 
Chicago and Southern stewardesses cor- 
rect figure faults (if any). 





+ 


YUMM—DOESN'T THAT food look good! 
Stewardesses learn how to prepare meals 
quickly, then they practice serving each 
other in flight, so that the meal ends up in 
the proper lap, not on the back of the neck. 


and Southern but helps the entire airline industry. 


CHICAGO ano SOUTHERN AIR LINES 











MOTHERS’ HELPERS Stewardesses must 
be ready to help mothers traveling with 
children. Each plane carries a supply of 
condensed milk, pablum, paper diapers and 
dozens of other items for the care of babies. 


A Charm School may be only a small part of a Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
stewardess’ training program, but we believe it is important. Each little extra thing 
which our stewardesses learn in their training program means that our passengers in 


turn will be better served. Doing a better job than expected not only helps Chicago 


“THE ROUTE OF THE DIXIELINERS”’ 
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Several No-Fog Devices Undergoing Navy Tests 


World’s Largest Lab 
At West Coast NAAS 


By Epwarp W. Prerso. 


POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS to the prob- 
lem of fog-bound airports are being 
worked out at the year-old landing aids 
experiment station at NAAS, Arcata, 
Calif. Here, at the world’s largest and 
most complete testing laboratory on 
FIDO (fog, intensive, disposal, of), not 
one but 14 types of burner systems have 
been thoroughly 

use e British had developed 
most of the fog-dispersal systems using 
the heat method, Arcata’s original instal- 
lation was a British system. To be used 
as a yardstick in evaluating the efficiency 
of newer equipment, the British instal- 
lation proved an expensive one. Cost 
for landing one plane was between $4,000 
and $5,000. After long experimentation, 
the Navy reports that its new Mark V 
burner has reduced the fuel consumption 
over a ten minute period from 33,000 
gallons of gasoline required by the largest 
British system to 2,500 gallons. The 
British burner cost $2,227.50 to operate 
ten minutes, whereas the Navy obtained 





Seated in the airport's control tower, Lt. Com- 
mander Robert L. Champion, USNR, ‘who heads 


ee Navy Landing Aids Experimental Station, 
ignites or closes sections of the FIDO installa- 
ion in @ one-man operation. A Navy develop- 
sent, the control system is an improvement over 
the British systems which require stationing of 
men with torches to light sections at command. 


improved results for the same period 
with an operating expenditure of $168.75. 
Under zero-zero conditions, the Mark 
V burner has cut its way through 3000 
feet of fog, leaving the entire length and 
width (6200 feet by 150 feet) of the 
runway, exposed to clear sky. 
Meanwhile, a new high-pressure 
burner, soon to be tested in full instal- 
lation at Arcata, has been developed by 
Babcock & Wilcox, engineering firm which 
has been closely associated with the Navy 
in FIDO proving. Initial tests of the 
“Elmer,” as the new B & W burner sys- 
tem is called, have enthused the Navy’s 
experts. In this burner, the fuel is atom- 
ized rather than vaporized as in other 
systems. Smokeless, it requires no delay 
while the equipment gets ahead. Low 
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The newly-developed Babcock & Wilcox "Elmer" 


undergoes a successful test. Capable of burning low-cost diesel, the 
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burner which atomizes rather than vaporizes the fuel 


"Elmer" is smokeless and quick- 


starting. 


costs attend its ability to burn any fuel. 
“Elmer” is simple to operate and easy to 
maintain. 

From a study of FIDO at its present 
stage, the British Petroleum Warfare De- 
partment has ascertained that the cost 
per passenger per FIDO landing would 
mow be $4.26. This is based on the fol- 
lowing figures: One landing in 500 land- 
ings per year on B & W apparatus, using 
No. 5 Diesel, at two minute intervals. 40 
passengers per landing . . . Amortization 
of equipment (over five years)—$92; 
Labor (estimated) —$18; Fuel—$56; Light- 
up—$4.66. Total, $170.66. 

This cost figure is based on the use of 
an entire FIDO installation, whereas in 
many instances only half or less of the 
burners can effect clearance. 

Recently, a party of CAA, ATA, and 
airline officials examined the Navy’s 
Arcata project. The reaction of an air- 
line operations man was given by R. D. 
Kelly, superintendent of development for 
United Air Lines, who wrote the Chief 
of Naval Operations: 

“One’s first reaction is that the tre- 
mendous rate of expenditure of fuel 
makes this method impractical for com- 
mercial operations, However, when... . 
it is realized that zero-zero conditions 
at only one or two key stations on an 
airline tie up or greatly delay the sched- 
ules over the entire system, it becomes 
obvious that a fairly expensive means 
can be employed to effect prompt safe 
landings in those particular areas. If 
such zero-zero condition affects several 
airlines, then the value of any system 
which permits continued operations be- 
comes even more important. 

“The writer believes that in time full 
automatic instrument landing will be 
achieved or normal landings, but in the 
interim (and perhaps even after such 
landings are commercially possible) , there 
may be an untold psychological and ac- 
tual. benefit to be achieved through the 
ability of the human pilot to ‘see’ that 
everything is cleared for the actual 
ground contact. I am inclined to think 
that we will go into full automatic land- 
ings with much less pilot-resistance and 
with greater safety if we can provide the 
human pilot with a clear view of his 
runway just before and at the time of 
contact.” 

The CAB, CAA and ATA have simi- 
larly exhibited considerable interest in 
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FIDO’s commercial promise, the Navy re- 
ports. The AAF plans to enter the Arcata 
project, placing observers with the fog 
dispersal efforts while concentrating on 
high intensity lighting as a landing aid. 
During the war the fog dispersal work 
at the station. was participated in by the 
RAF, British Petroleum Warfare De- 
partment, RCAF, the National Develop- 
ment and Research Committee and the 
CAA. In addition to efforts of Navy per- 
sonnel, research has been handled by Co- 
lumbia University, University of Illinois, 
University of Iowa, and the University 
of California. Northwestern University 
currently is seeking permission to serve 
as contractor in carrying on Arcata’s re- 
search. 


Minnesota Earmarks 
13 Million for ’Ports 


Minnesota has made commitments of 
state funds totaling approximately $1,- 
200,000 for the development of airport 
projects within the state, beginning in 
the spring of 1946, according to L. L. 
Schroeder, commissioner of the Minne- 
sota Department of Aeronautics. 

Not quite half of this amount is repre- 
sented in contracts already awarded or 
in which work is in progress. Remainder 
of the projects will be submitted to 
the governor and a legislative advisory 
committee for final approval in March. 

Largest project included in contracts 
already awarded is the installation of 
water and sanitary facilities, complete of 
concrete apron and power line at the 
Duluth airport. An allocation of $229,- 
000 was made for the project. 

In all, 10 airport projects are included 
in ‘this category—four representing vir- 
tually new airport development on loca- 
tions where some flight activity has ex- 
isted in the past. Twenty-one projects 
will be submitted for approval in March 
—seven of them new airports. 


Opening of Bids Postponed 

The scheduled opening of bids covering 
virtually all non-operational concessions at 
New York’s Idlewild Airport was postponed 
last fortnight by Commissioner of Marine 
and Aviation John McKenzie pending «4 
court decision on a taxpayer’s sult enjoining 
the proceeding. 
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If the “Age of Flight— 1950 Edition”—the complete history of Aviation—were ever written, 
the name Shell would appear consistently as a leader in Aviation Fuel Development. 








Let historical facts be Your windsock 
in the field of aviation fuel... 


—— of tomorrow's puddin’ 
is in the eatin’—short o° that, 
it’s in today’s puddin’ made by 
the same cook. 

Yes, history repeats itself! 
Shell’s many well-known “firsts” 
today in improving fuels and lu- 
bricants will be your best bet to 
tell prevailing winds over the field 
of aviation fuel tomorrow. 


Look at the Shell record: 
First to supply the Army with 


100-octane fuel in commercial 
quantities. 

First in U.S. to install and 
operate a commercial plant for 
Butane Isomerization, a process 
which made possible new in- 
creases in volume of 100-octane. 


First to establish a 


aviation fuel production tenfold. 


You will find this brand of ad- 
yanced thinking — backed by the 
full force of Shell Research facili- 
ties—reflected in the quality of 
AeroShell lubricating oils and 
greases, and Shell Aviation Fuel. 





commercial plant using 
sulphuric acid alkyla- 
tion—a new process in- 
creasing 100 - octane 
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EVERY LAKE AN AIRPORT 





Plethora of Landing Spots 


Some day, there may be an airstrip 
every few hundred miles around the 
world. How long that will be nobody 
knows—but authorities agree it will 
take at least a few generations. Con- 
struction of airports, even in the 
United States, is lagging way behind 
the potential uses of the flying 
machine. 





Self-evident, therefore, is the vast 
utility of the amphibion—which can 
land and take off on both firm ground 
and water. For there are tens of thou- 
sands of water “bases; within a few 
hundred miles or less of each other, all 
over the world. Safe it is to say that 
any amphibion with a thqusand-mile 
range or more can get to and from any 
spot on this globe without benefit of 
airports. 





Problem of Troubled Waters 


There is a considerable “backbone” in 
waves when they are hit hard. An air- 
plane needs speed to take off, and rea- 
sonably fast forward motion to land 
without damage. Primary problem of 
day-in and day-out use of amphibions, 
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therefore, is the ability to take waves. 

Weight and strength are inseparable. 
Since an amphibion hull must be big 
enough to float the plane, it represents 
a big load—all the more so, when that 
hull has to be strong enough to slap 
sizeable waves out of its way. 

To build a practical amphibion, you 
must be both an airplane and a speed- 
boat engineer. And if you want load 
capacity and range after allowing for a 
strong, seaworthy hull you have to be 
good at both kinds of engineering. 


Amphibious Transport 


Engineers and aircraft workers at Co- 
lumbia’s Valley Stream plant proved 





their ability to build a rugged amphi- 
bion which could go places and do 
things which other planes could not. 
Columbia “Ducks” performed notable 
war service throughout the far-flung 
fronts of the amphibious war, and 
from cruisers and carrier decks as well. 
Their ability to “take it” 
legendary. 

Now Columbia workers are putting 
the finishing touches on a new and 
larger amphibion, with greatly in- 
creased load and range. More impres- 
sive in size, streamlined appearance 
and performance than the “beloved 
Duck;’ the new plane has all the rugged- 
ness and reliability of its predecessor. 
Details of its extraordinary capabili- 
ties are available on request. They will 
have interest for all who trade or trans- 
port to out-of-the-way places and seek 
speed without benefit of airports. 


became 


Columbia Aircraft Corporation, 
Valley Stream, New York. 





44 Airports, Costing 
U. S. $343,000,000 
Are On Surplus List 


General information revealing the con- 
ditions by which states and municipali- 
ties may obtain possession and use of sur- 
plus airports has been made known by 
Surplus Property Administrator W. Stu- 
art Symington in connection with the re- 
lease of names and locations of 44 air- 
ports which cost the Government more 
than $5,000,000 each and which have been 
or are likely to be declared surplus. 

The report on these airports, which 
cost the government $343,000,000, was 
submitted to Congress by Symington in 
conformity with Section 19 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act, which requires SPA 
to report to Congress on the disposal of 
certain war plants and other facilities 
costing $5,000,000 or more. 

“On the basis of current plans,” the 
report said, “there are about 200 more 
airports each with a reported cost of less 
than $5,000,000 which also have been or 
are likely to be declared surplus. In 
addition, the military services are re- 
taining a large number of air installa- 
tions in an inactive status. Some of these 
may be declared surplus when postwar 
military plans have matured.” 

Asserting as a general premise that 


airports must be maintained as a part 
of the national-defense system, Syming- 
ton pointed out that the Surplus Property 
Act provides that no airport may be 
sold by the Government unless it has 
first been offered for sale or lease to the 
State, political subdivision thereof, and 
any municipality in which it is situated 
and to all municipalities in the vicinity 
thereof. 


The airports which cost more than $5,000,- 
000 each and are likely to be surplus are 
as follows: Fairfax Field, Kansas City, 
Kansas, $19,956,000; Drew Field, Tampa, Fia., 
$13,509,000; Gulfport AAF, Miss., $12,716,000; 
Newark Airport, N. J., $11,509,000; Truax 
Field, Madison, Wis., $11,383,000; Bunker Hill, 
Indiana, $10,283,000; Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port, Ohio, $10,224,000; Richmond AAF, Vir- 
ginia, $10,115,000; Sioux Palls AAF, South 
Dakota, $10,061,000; Pueblo AAB, Colorado, 
$9,799,000; Santa Ana, AAB, California, 
$9,091,000; Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, $8,338,000; Alliance AAF, Nebraska, 
$8,892,000, Amarillo AAF, Texas, $8,871,000; 
Sioux City AAB, Iowa, $8,291,000; Harlingen 
AAF, Texas, $7,928,000; Memphis Municipal 
Airport, Tennessee, $7,735,000; Greensville 
AAB, South Carolina, $7,571,000; Kingman 
AAP, Arizona, $7,452,000; Hutchinson, Kansas, 
$7,174,000; Clinton, Oklahoma, $7,150,000; 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, $7,149,000; Henricks 
Field, Sebring, Fia., $6,985,000; Hunter Pield, 
Savannah, Ga., $6,866,000; Laurinburg AAB, 
Maxton, N. C., $6,589,000; Ardmore AAF, 
Oklahoma, $6,381,000; New Castle AAB, 
Wilmington, Del., $6,284,000; Dalhart AAFP, 
Wagner, Texas, $6,281,000; La Junta AAF, 
Colorado, $6,093,000; Norman, Oklahoma, 
$6,052,000; Ephrata AAB, Washington, $5,981,- 
000; Cowen Field, Boise, Idaho, $5,943,000; 
Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif., $5,837,000; Vero 
Beach, Plorida, $5,716,000 Boeing Field, Seattle: 
Wash., $5,566,000; Will Rogers Field, Okla- 
homa, $3,517,000; Grand Island AAF, Nebraska, 
$5,434,000; Hondo AAF, Hondo, Texas, $5,428,- 
000; Charleston AAF, South Carolina, $5,407,- 
000; Foster Field, Victoria, Texas, $5,406,000; 
Scribner AAF, Cooper, Nebraska, $5,231,000; 
Dale Mabry Field, Florida, $5,111,000; Scotts- 
bluff AAF, Nebraska, $5,024,000; Galveston 
AAP, Texas, $5,002,000. 
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The plane that Hushed an tdea 
trom a hor-deg stand — 


1TH all the improvements on to- 

day’s planes, it seems strange to 
think that airplanes haven't always had 
parking brakes. 

Back in the early days of flying, Eddie 
Stinson landed at a small field in North- 
ern Michigan with a passenger. 

Ready to take off, Eddie found that his 
starting battery had gone dead. So he 
told his passenger to open the throttle a 
little bit while he started the motor by 


pulling the propeller through. 


The motor started with a roar! The 
passenger, confused, had pushed the 
throttle wide open. Eddie jumped clear 
as the plane roared down the field. 


But dead ahead was a hot-dog stand 
that couldn't jump! 


The plane tore into the stand. At 1650 
r.p.m., the propeller churned mustard, 
pop, hot dogs, and buns into a froth. 


Only thin did the passenger recover 
enough to cut off the ignition. 


The hot-dog stand cost Eddie Stinson 
$350, plus a new propeller. But it showed 
him a way to make planes safer! 

Two days later he had rigged up a 
parking brake to operate with brakes on 
landing wheels. 

Years of flying showed Eddie Stinson 
what fliers needed and wanted in a plane. 
So the first Stinson he built, back in 1925, 
was a plane ahead of its day. Besides 
brakes, it had an enclosed cabin, an elec- 
tric starter, and a cabin heater. 

Because Stinson has always been a 
leader, you can depend on Stinson to 
bring you the best in quality planes. 


Announcing THE STINSON VOYAGER 150...Here’s a four-place ship that will bring 
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Stinson 


EASY TO BUY...EASY TO FLY 


Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 








you speedy, safe, and comfortable air 
travel. 

And air-travel luxury such as you have 
never seen before, except with larger, 
more expensive planes! 

The Voyager 150 cruises at 125 m.p.h., 
has a maximum speed of 133 m.p.h., and 
a range of 500 miles. Its power, maneu- 
verability, and high-altitude performance 
make it a versatile plane anywhere. 


And the appointments of the Voyager 
150 match its performance. Its cabin is 
soundproofed and ventilated. You'll fly 
in comfort on its richly upholstered, 
adjustable seats. 

And economically, too! For costs of 
operating the Voyager 150 will compare 
favorably with the cost of operating your 
car 


Write for a free illustrated brochure 
telling all about the Voyager 150 . . . to 
Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 
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UAL to Inaugurate Air Freight Service Feb. 


Claims Tariff Simplest 


Yet Filed With Board 


 § painted AIR LINES plans to inaugu- 
rate air freight service over its coast- 
to coast and Pacific Coast system Feb- 
ruary 1. 

United’s air freight tariff, filed with 
the CAB January 2, shows rates as low 
as 27c a pound on shipments of 3,000 
pounds from coast-to-coast. ep ex- 
amples of the new tariffs are: 25 pounds 
from New York to the Pacific Coast, 
$8.78; 100 pounds, $33.63; 25 pounds 
from Chicago to Los eens, $6.46, for 
100 pounds, $24.35. The tariff is based 
on minimum shipments of 25 pounds. 

Charges are graduated according to 
volume and distance shipped so as to give 
the lowest possible rates to volume 
shippers for long distance hauls. C. P. 
Graddick, the company’s director of air 
cargo, said United will continue to carry 
air express on all planes, with the Air 
Express division of the Railway Express 
Agency serving as a nationwide pickup 
and delivery — Air freight will be 


designed for the heavy package type of 
‘0, mo on Van frequent schedules, 
wi my 


pi and delivery. 
“Our freig ne tit is the simplest yet 
filed with ~ Civil Aeronautics Board 
inasmuch as we do not have various rates 
for various classifications,” said Graddick. 
“This marks a definite break from the 
traditions of rail truck and earlier air 
freight tariffs.” He announced however 
that a separate tariff had been filed for 
the experimental movement of fruits and 
vegteables from west coast growing areas 
to the east at a rate of 15c a ton-mile 
for transcontinental = Haat = shipments. 
United’s air freight service will be in- 
augurated with use of three daily round- 
trip flights which the compan “hee currently 
is operating coast-to-coast with a fleet of 
twin-engined Douglas DC-3 Cargoliners. 
The service will apply to all cities on 
United’s system either through direct 
Bente of Cargoliners into those cities or 
through connections of these all-cargo 
planes with the omy combination 
passenger-cargo Mainliners. 








Through contract arrangements with 
motor carriers pickup and delivery serv- 
ice will be provided at the option of air 
freight shippers or receivers in the met- 
ropolitan areas of Boston, New York. 
Newark, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
i Denver, Los Angeles, Oakland 

Francisco. Such service will be 
aie to other cities. This will be 
separate from the air express pickup and 
delivery system provided by Railway Ex- 


press. 

United’s air freight tariff is based on 
airport-to-airport service with pickup and 
delivery charges being additional. These 
will be based on actual trucking costs to 
United, Graddick said, amounting to 35c 
per 100 pounds, for either pickup or de- 
livery. Any shipper or receiver can use 
his own facilities to deliver or pickup air 
freight shipments. 


American Buys 100 
Model 240 Convairs 


American Airlines has purchased from 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 100 
new type transport planes which employ 
jet exhaust propulsion as auxiliary power. 
The total cost of the 100 planes—Convair 
Model 240—is approximately $18,000,000. 

The twin-engine, 40 passenger plane, 
will supplement American’s fleet of larger 
4-engined equipment. Model 240 was de- 
signed to achieve fast and economical 
service for flights of less than 1,000 miles 
in the United States, Mexico and Canada. 

In emp that this is the first 
time that jet exhaust propulsion will be 
used in commercial airplanes, C. R. Smith, 
chairman of the board of American, said 
that jet thrust will be used as an 
auxiliary to the conventional propeller 
drive. The thrust is derived from , 
erly wasted exhaust gas heat and will in- 
crease the airplane’s speed approximately 

20 miles per hour, Smith stated. 

oO addition to exhaust jet propulsion, 
the low-winged’ monoplane incorporates 
other revolutionary features: (1) Cruis- 
ing speed of approximately 300 mph with 


American Airlines’ Model 240 Convair. 
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C. & S. Equipment Program 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
has completed negotiations with the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. for the pur- 
chase of 17 Martin 202s. The new 
transports will be placed in service 
July 1, 1947 on the company’s routes 
between Chicago, New Orleans, 
Detroit and Houstog. The purchase 
involves a commitment of $3,825,000 
These planes are in addition to a 
recent purchase of four 50-pas- 
senger Douglas DC-4s now at the 
Martin factory for conversion. The 
Skymasters represent an additional 
expenditure of $2,000,000. They will 
go in service on May 1, 1946. 











a maximum speed of 350 mph; (2) The 
main loading door on the front rather 
than the conventional location. The door, 
which is hinged at the bottom and opens 
outward, contains built-in steps which 
obviate the need of airport ramps; (3) 
Reversible pitch propellers. These with 
the front-loading arrangement will enable 
the pilot to bring the plane under airport 
canopies in inclement weather and to 
back the plane away to operating position 
under its own power. In addition, the 
reversible pitch propellers act as an aux- 
iliary braking force when landing; (4) 
Power plant installations especially de- 
signed to eliminate exhaust noises and 
airplane vibrations; (5) Dual-tricycle 
landing gear equipped with a steerable 
nose wheel; (6) Windows larger than any 
plane in operation and co-ordinated with 
the wing, arrangement to provide fullest 
visibility; (7) A cockpit, engineered in 
consultation with and for the airline pilot, 
to bring about increased efficiency and 
comfort of operation; (8) Arrangement 
providing the easiest loading of parcels 
and luggage both handled by the pas- 
sengers if so desired. 

The plane will have an approximate 
gross weight of 34,000 pounds and carry 
a pay load of 8,500 pounds for more than 
500 miles. 
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A directory helps most if it is 


and easy to use 








The new RED EDITION of American Aviation Directory 





Fall-Winter 
1945-46 


has SIXTEEN main information divisions 
and FOUR convenient indexes 


All of the material described below is in this ONE Quick Reference Guide. It is 
compact and handy in size (not too big to keep in your desk drawer}. Its page 
measures 5 x 7!/> inches, and it is a little over an inch thick. Yet this edition con- 
tains 20%, more information pages than the average of the last four editions. 








United States Air Transportation Carriers ........ 40 paces Air Express and Air Freight, Credit and Financing, 
Foreign Air Transportation Carriers ............ 21 pages Insurance, Export and Brokerage Services, Avia- u 
Parent and Holding Companies ................ S pages tion Distributors and Consultants ............. ae pages 
Washington Representatives for Air Transport and Schools, Rapale GmsOOS. «<occccccnccsececaesess 29 pages 
Manufacturing Concerns ,..........-..-+e++ 2 pages United States and Foreign Aviation Publications . . 5 pages 
United States ufacturers of Aircraft, Engines United States Aviation Organizations and Associa- " 
cctv onc enacem ia siweckantie 40 pages tions (officers, boards of directors, commitrees).. 7’ P45 
Foreign Manufacturers of Aircraft, Engines and International and Foreign Aviation Organizations 
UE, Whdidee Bak Calvan Wie cu aban bode h om eit cae & page DRULIEES |... conc ccnicosasbekarenauvesrn 14 pages 
United States Manufacturers of Accessories and United States Government Agencies concerned with 
DEE co 'eik toa sc wuhaetadtonsen ania 165 pages eT 2. oe. wach evennnnwad eee 14 pages 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in the Model Aircraft State and Local Government Aviation Agencies ... © pages 
DE dudinnehay> 424 ¢pahegcsnenesaneebnee 4 pages Foreign Government Aviation Agencies .......... 16 pages 


The Four Vudexes (nm 


COMPANIES AND ORGANIZATIONS. More than 2,000 
Aviation Companies, Organizations, Associations and Gov- 
ernment Agencies, in alphabetical order, with addresses and 


telephone numbers 


THEIR INDIVIDUAL EXECUTIVES. More than 10,000 In- 
dividual Executives connected with the Aviation Industry, in final al 
alphabetical order, with titles, cross-indexed to show one or 


more connections of each. 





ARE you going to need ALL of 
this information during the next 
six months or so? No, not all 
of it. But even if you need to 
refer to the Directory only 
ONCE, it will have paid its 
way. Even if you don't use it 
at all, to have a copy handy 
is just like insurance—ready to 
function when needed. 

AND, many firms get extra 
value from American Aviation 
Directory by using parts or all 
of each new edition as a MAIL- 
ING LIST for direct mail ad- 
vertising and for publicity news 
releases. 











give quick access to the above: 


CLASSIFIED PRODUCT GUIDE. More than 100 group 
classifications of aviation products with their sources of 
supply, arranged alphabetically under each—more than 3,000 
cross-references to the firms manufacturing or selling these 
products. 

PRODUCT AND SERVICE DESCRIPTIONS. Another and 

tical index points to the Directory pages on 

which Co describe their products and services for 
your convenience. 


Thousands of changes make the RED EDITION NEW 


Immediately following the end of the German War we wrote to more than two thou- 
sand companies, international, national and state associations and government agencies to 
get the changes that the close of European hostilities had caused in their personnel. 

Then, when most of this information had been received, came the Jap Surrender. We 
knew there would be many more changes in personnel. So, to protect the users of the 
new RED EDITION, we decided to DO THE WORK ALL ‘OVER AGAIN. Once more 
we got in touch with the companies and associations and governments and got the new 
changes in personnel, some arriving so late for the new edition that we put on EMERGENCY 
PEOPLE to do the changing, the re-coding, the new cross-indexing, the re-setting of type, 
the re-arranging of printing forms. 


This cost us money—removed our profit from the RED EDITION this time—but it 
PUTS NEW PROFIT IN IT FOR YOU. As far as humanly possible, this Directory con- 
tains the last-minute national and international personnel and product source information 
for operators and other BUYERS FROM and SELLERS TO the aviation industry. 

ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION, $7.50 (includes this Fall-Winter RED EDITION 
and the next Spring-Summer BLUE EDITION—saves you $2.50) 
SIX MONTH SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 (includes Fall-Winter RED EDITION 


only) 
t your Company requires that directories be ordered by the Purchasing Agent, please check fhe term 
of sebecriptice desired aad pass the order aloag to kim to pet throwgh fer yoe. if not, sead your order 
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Preview of DC-6 Refinements— 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has constructed a full-scale model of the interior of its DC-4 transport for use by air 
lines in selecting fabrics, color schemes, and other features which they will adopt. These photos show som 
of the features specified by United Air Lines. At left is a view of a typical berth—79 inches long—while view at right shows adjustable, reclining, so 


sponge rubber seats for day flights. 













Henry J. Friendly Elected 
Vice President of Pan Am 


Henry J. Friendly, Pan American Air- 
ways attorney, has been elected a vice 
president and general counsel of the air- 
line. He has left his former legal firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine of 
New York to become a partner in the 
newly formed firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly and Cox. John C. Pirie, also a 
PAA attorney, assumed the position of 
assistant general counsel Jan. 1. 

Friendly’s new legal firm includes as 
partners George E. Cleary,: Leo Gottlieb, 
and Melvin C. Steen, all formerly of Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Ballantine; Hugh B. 
Cox, formerly Assistant Attorney General 
of the U. S.; Fowler Hamilton, formerly 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General; 
and R. Aubrey Bogley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Washington law firm of Mc- 
Kenney, Fiannery & C ill. The new 
firm will maintain offices at 52 Wall St. 
New York, and in- the Southern Building, 
Washington, Friendly and Pirie will make 
their headquarters at PAA’s New York 
Executive Offices. 


All Amercian Purchases 
Two New Beechcrafts 


Purchase of two new Beechcraft twin- 
engine passenger planes has been an- 
nounced by All American Aviation, air- 
pick-up operator. The craft have been 
acquired for the new combination-pas- 
senger pick-up service planned by the 
company and will be used also to in- 
augurate night pick-up schedules over 
the company’s routes which serve 118 
communities in six states. 

The new aircraft will be equipped 
with the new pick-up units first used by 
the AAF for picking ~ human beings, 
capable of picking up 200 lbs. dead- 
weight at a speed ar” 150 14 Capa- 
city of the present unit is 60 Ibs 
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Insurance Broadened 
To Include All World 


Basic coverage of the aviation accident 
policies of Associated Aviation Under- 
writers have been further broadened, con- 
tingent upon the approval of forms by the 
insurance. departments of the various 
states, to include travel anywhere in the 
world on any foreign civilian airline op- 
erating under proper authority, as well as 
on any domestic airline holding a Cer- 
tificate of Public Convenience and Neces- 
sity. This extension of coverage applies 
both to new policies and to renewals. 

In announcing’ this latest broadening 
of aviation accident insurance, D. de R. 
M. Scarritt, manager of AAU, commented 
upon the rapid changes which have taken 
place in this field. A few years ago, in- 
surance was provided only on United 
States airlines then, travel was permitted 
on certain specifically named foreign air- 
lines in the Western Hemisphere. About 
a year ago, the reservation as to named 
airlines was dropped and travel on any 
airline in the Western Hemisphere was 
allowed. In August of this year, the im- 
portant step was taken of permitting 
flight over United States airlines any- 
where in the world, as well as travel on 
foreign airlines in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and between the United States 
and Europe. Finally, this latest change 
removes all question as to travel on ci- 
vilian airlines outside of this country. 

Scarritt emphasized the fact that the 
aviation insurance market has been pro- 
viding generally broader coverages or 
lower premiums because of confidence in 
the future of aviation. 
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Pan Am Resumes Service 
To Bermuda With DC-4s 


With granting by the British of pe 
mission to use Kindley Field, Bermud 
only airport for landplanes, Pan Amer 
can Airways has resumed service to 
island with DC-4’s. Use of Kindl¢ 
which is one of the military 99-ye 
leased bases the U. S. has asked 
British to open for commercial use, 
be on a provisional three months bas 
Two weekly PAA flights will leave 
Guardia for Bermuda with Wednesda 
and Saturdays as departure days. Fa 
is $70 one way, $126 round trip, pl 
15% tax. 

Pan American’s translantic schedules 
England have reached the carrier’s 
quota of seven per week with the Jan 
addition of two more flights, providi 
a daily service. In addition, PAA is al 
operating two weekly flights to Lisbf 
via Shannon, Eire. 

American Overseas Airlines is opera 
ing its full quota of seven transatlan 
flights weekly. AOA’s Washington 
London trips are now on a two-a-wef 
basis with departures on Meemgy m 
and Fridays. New York’s four dep 





tures are on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sa_ 


urdays, and Sundays. The Chicago dj 
parture is on Monday. One Washingtoi 
originating trip goes via Philadelphi 
and one New York-originating trip ga 
via Boston. American will inaugura 
weekly service to the Netherlands af 
Germany on Jan. 15, flying to Berlin v 

Gander, Shannon, Amsterdam, al 
Frankfurt. On Feb. 1 the ninth tran 
atlantic schedule will be started wi 
service to Stockholm, Sweden, and Coj 
enhagen, Denmark, via Gander, God 
Bay, Iceland, Copenhagen, Stockholj 
Service to Oslo will be started by AQ 
as soon as the necessary airport and con 
munication facilities can be installed. 
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Preview of DC-6 Refinements— 
of the features specified by United Air Lines. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has corfstructed a full-scale model of the interior of its DC-4 transport for use by air- 
lines in selecting fabrics, color schemes, and other features which they will adopt. 
At left is a view of a typical berth—79 inches long—while view at right shows adjustable, 


sponge rubber seats for day flights. 


These photos show some 
reclining, soft 





Henry J. Friendly Elected 
Vice President of Pan Am 


Henry J. Friendly, Pan American Air- 
ways attorney, has been elected a vice 
president and general counsel of the air- 
line. He has left his former legal firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine of 
New York to become. a partner in the 
newly formed firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly and Cox. John C. Pirie, also a 
PAA attorney, assumed the position of 
assistant general counsel Jan. 1. 

Friendly’s new legal firm includes as 
partners George E. Cleary; Leo Gottlieb, 
and Melvin C. Steen, all formerly of Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Ballantine; Hugh B. 
— formerly Assistant Attorney General 

of the U. S.; Fowler Hamilton, formerly 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General; 
and ‘R. Aubrey Bogley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Washington law firm of Mc- 
Kenney, Fiannery & Craighill. The new 
firm will maintain offices at 52 Wall St. 
New York, and in the Southern Building, 
Washington, Friendly and Pirie will make 
their headquarters at PAA’s New York 
Executive Offices. 


All Amercian Purchases 
Two New Beechcrafts 


Purchase of two new Beechcraft twin- 
engine passenger planes has been an- 
nounced by All American Aviation, air- 
pick-up operator. The craft have been 
acquired 


for the new combination-pas- , 


senger pick-up service planned by the 
company and will be used also to in- 
augurate night pick-up schedules over 
the company’s routes which serve 118 
communities in six states. 

The new aircraft will be equipped 
with the new pick-up units first used by 
the AAF for picking up human beings, 
capable of picking up 200 lbs. dead- 
weight at a speed of 150 mph. Capa- 
city of the present unit is 60 lbs. 


Insurance Broadened 
To Include All World 


Basic coverage of the aviation accident 
policies of Associated Aviation Under- 
writers have been further broadened, con- 
tingent upon the approval of forms by the 
imsurance. departments of the various 
states, to include travel anywhere in the 
world on any foreign civilian airline op- 
erating under proper authority, as well as 
on any domestic airline holding a Cer- 
tificate of Public Convenience and Neces- 
sity. This extension of coverage applies 
both to new policies and to renewals. 


In announcing this latest broadening 
of aviation accident insurance, D. de R. 
M. Scarritt, manager of AAU, commented 
upon the rapid changes which have taken 
place in this field. A few years ago, in- 
surance was provided only on United 
States airlines then, travel was permitted 
on certain specifically named foreign air- 
lines in the Western Hemisphere. About 
a year ago, the reservation as to named 
airlines was dropped and travel on any 
airline in the Western Hemisphere was 
allowed. In August of this year, the im- 
portant step was taken of permitting 
flight over United States airlines any- 
where in the world, as well as travel on 
foreign airlines in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and between the United States 
and Europe. Finally, this latest change 
removes all question as to travel on ci- 
vilian airlines outside of this country. 

Scarritt emphasized the fact that the 
aviation insurance market has been pro- 
viding generally broader coverages or 
lower premiums because of confidence in 
the future of aviation. 
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Pan Am Resumes Service 
To Bermuda With DC-4s 


With granting by the British of per- 
mission to use Kindley Field, Bermuda's 
only airport for landplanes, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways has resumed service to the 
island with DC-4’s. Use of Kindley, 
which is one of the military 99-year 
leased bases the U. S. has asked the 
British to open for commercial use, will 
be on a provisional three months basis. 
Two weekly PAA flights will leave La 
Guardia for Bermuda with Wednesdays 
and Saturdays as departure days. Fare 
is $70 one way, $126 round trip, plus 
15% tax. 

Pan American’s translantic schedules to 
England have reached the carrier’s full 
quota of seven per week with the Jan. 1 
addition of two more flights, providing 
a daily service. In addition, PAA is also 
operating two weekly flights to Lisbon 
via Shannon, Eire. 

American Overseas Airlines is operat- 
ing its full quota of seven transatlantic 
flights weekly. AOA’s Washington to 
London trips are now on a two-a-week 
basis with departures on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. New York’s four depar- 
tures are on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays, and Sundays. The Chicago de- 
parture is on Monday. One Washington- 
originating trip goes via Philadelphia, 
and one New York-originating trip goes 
via Boston. American will inaugurate 
weekly service to the Netherlands and 
Germany on Jan. 15, flying to Berlin via 
Gander, Shannon, Amsterdam, and 
Frankfurt. On Feb. 1 the ninth trans- 
atlantic schedule will be started with 
service to Stockholm, Sweden, and Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark, via Gander, Goose 
Bay, Iceland, Copenhagen, Stockholm. 
Service to Oslo will be started by AOA 
as soon as the necessary airport and com- 
munication facilities can be installed. 
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WEYE OFTEN wanted to know just how an airline reservations system functions, so 


recently we went a reservations department from top to bottom . 
It was an education . . . In our opinion, this reservations business is one of the big- 
gest problems facing the airlines today . With the large volume of business that 
is coming it’s going to need some simplification, which isn’t easy, and the fellow who 
comes up with the answer will be welcomed with open arms . . . At present, of 
course, the trouble isn’t only with the airlines—it’s with the public . . . People are 
making reservations weeks in advance (sometimes on as many as-three airlines) and 
neglecting to cance] . They don’t have an understanding of the airlines’ problems 
and therefore don’t take the trouble to cooperate . . . After our visit, we are willing 
to “go show” almost any flight and we'll bet that 75% of the time we'll get a seat 

But regardless of the public’s faults it looks from here as though some extensive 
overhauling is necessary . . . We know the airlines are working on the problem 
constantly but the people we've talked to don’t know the answers so maybe some 
genius had better get to work and come up with them... 


There are certainly a lot of optimists in the world . . . Some time after the 
announcement that the Army would take 70% of eastbound airline seats from 
returning veterans, one of the airline traffic offices in an eastern city telephoned 
each passenger holding westbound space for the next mortth . . . Each pas- 
senger was told that his westbound space was okay, but that his chances of 
getting back east were less than nil, even if he had a reservation ... “You 
could count on the fingers of one hand the number of people who canceled,” 
the’ district traffic manager told us .. . “They seemed to think that if they 
could get there they could get back” ... (Passengers stranded on the west 
coast please note) ... 


The airlines are to be congratulated for going al] out in hiring war veterans... . 
However, was one soldier who didn’t want a job . . . H. F. Hershey, Chicago 
and Southern’s flight superintendent, was visiting a ferrying group base recently and, 
while in the Link trainer classroom, noticed the efficient work of a young sergeant 
whom he had known for some months . . . Hershey asked him if he’d like to work 
for C&S after leaving the service . . . “Well,” said the young fellow, “I appreciate 
that, Mr. Hershey, but I’m planning to go back to my pre-war on You see, I’m vice 
president of the bank in my home town over in Arkansas” . . . Hmmm 


We popped in and out of the Tulsa airport termina] not so long ago and 
were impressed with its neatness and cleanliness . . . It’s a credit to Tulsa and 
an asset to the air trarisport industry . . . C. W. Short, airport manager, is to 
be commended .. . Also visited recently was Evansville, Ind., which has done 
a good job with a small building and a limited amount of space . 


Eastern Air Lines’ houseorgan (a very nice publication, incidentally) carried a 
most amusing item recently . . . J. D. Crews, EAL traffic representative in Jackson- 
ville, was doing a little research one day when he came across a copy of an ordinance 

in 1908 by a small southern town . . . It concerned these new-fangled flying 
machines . . . We can’t quote it all, but here are a few choice excerpts: “It will be 
unlawful for the occupants of any balloon, aeroplane, helicopter, ornithopter or other 
flying machine to drop, w, discharge or otherwise eject any substance, fluid or 
solid, from such airship within the town. It shall be unlawful for any such balloon 
or airship to collide with, break, destroy, deface, or otherwise damage any electric, 
telephone, telegraph wires or poles, or any part of any public building, or other 
public property within the town. All such balloons or airships shal] be equipped with 
bells, whistles or horns, brakes, lights, parachutes, flying belts and artificial wings 
and other safety apparatus” . . Provision was also made for getting the town 
marshal one of the contraptions . . . Ain’t that a beaut? . . . Maybe the Civil Air 
Regulations aren’t so bad after all . . . (Being an ignorant cuss, we had to consult 
the dictionary to find out what an ornithopter is . . . Mr. Webster says it’s “a 
flying machine designed to fly by means of flapping wings; a mechanical bird”. . . 
Include us out, please) . . 


Do you airline reservations men want to know how to get flights dispatched 
on time? . . . Just have someone make a bet, that’s all . . . Larry Bishop, 
Continental’s supervisor of station service, made the mistake of promising all 
CAL Denver reservations employes a steak dinner if they could get 80 con- 
secutive flights out of Denver without being a minute off schedule . . . The 
gals and boys took him seriously and 84 consecutive flights went out on the 


button ... A late passenger (wouldn’t you know it?) delayed the 85th trip 
five minutes . . . We haven’t heard yet whether Bishop has paid off the 20 
steak dinners... 


Eric BRAMLEY 
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Consairway Employes 
Form New Co.; May 
Get C-54 Transports 


Former flight and maintenance em- 
ployes of Consairway, transpacific carrier 
for the ATC whose contract ended Deg, 
15, have organ- 
ized a new com- 
pany, Industrial 
Air Transport, to 
engage in non- 
scheduled cargo 
and passenger 
operations. Head- 
ed by J. Edwin 
Jones, ex-chief of 
flight for Consair- 
way and veteran 
pilot - operations 
man, IAT will 
base at the On- 
tario, Calif, Mu- 
nicipal Airport where a year’s lease has 
been en on a large hangar and ten 
smaller buildings. 

The ex-Consairway men, now negotiat- 
ing for C-54 and C-47 aircraft, plan 
transpacific as well as domestic non- 
scheduled operations. They report suc- 
cess in arranging cargo contracts suffi- 
cient to justify two weekly roundtrips 
between the U. S. and Hawaii with fruit 
and vegetables being carried westbound, 
and pineapples and flowers for return 
loads. IAT also expects to tap the heavy 
passenger backlog in the Islands. 

If arrangements whereby IAT would 
have access to a domestic carrier’s trans- 
continental airport facilities can be com- 
pleted, the AAF is reported to look favor- 
ably upon granting the organization a 
contract to move returning troops east- 
ward from the West Coast bottleneck. 
This would provide IAT with the C-54 
transports it seeks. 





Jones 


Maritime Central Granted 


Increased Route Mileage 

In its first action involving a scheduled 
air carrier, the Canadian Air Transport 
Board has granted Maritime Central Air- 
ways Ltd. a substantial increase in route 
mileage, enabling the carrier to serve ap- 
proximately 50% of the population of the 
Maritime Provinces, compared with 25% 
formerly served. 

In addition to routes already operated, 
the company was awarded Moncton, N. 
B., to Amherst, Truro and New Glasgow, 
all in Nova Scotia; Moncton to Green- 
wood and Yarmouth, N. S.; Yarmouth to 
Halifax, N. S., and New Glasgow-Halifax. 
Denied were St. Johns-Greenwood-Hali- 
fax and Sydney-New Glasgow. ATB said 
there was a community of interest be- 
tween Greenwood and St. Johns, but that 
the airport at the latter city was inade- 
quate. The carrier is given the right to 
apply . again later. Regarding Sydney- 
New Glasgow, ATB said there was no 
community of interest. 

The Board’s decision noted that Mari- 
time Central’s rate of 8c per passenger 
mile was quite high, but added that in 
most cases airline distance was much 
shorter than surface distance, so that 
the discrepancy in air and surface rates 
was not substantial. 
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Fipbe Sand the hoff 


1500 feet. Suddenly the big plane rises 
sharply—with AeroJet take-off assis- 
tance—a thousand feet sooner than usual! 


Send today for your FREE copy of 
“Report from Aerojet” — a factual 
story of immediate and vital 
interest to everyone in aviation. 


AeroJet Engineering Corporation 
285 West Colorado Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 


AEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION e 


Shrouded in heavy fog, darkness and 
a beating rain—most flights cancelled. 
Take-off blind under such conditions is 
too great a hazard. Instrument lag and 
pilot reaction together amount to 
seconds . . . critical seconds badly 


needed for safety margin. 


But there down the runway comes 
Flight S—a ghost of whitish vapor swirl- 
ing out behind her. She’s run about 


With Jet Assigtonce: Civil Ai 
Reguistions Joke ort Flighs 


..-..2 


Up and away, long before required 
... and carrying a heavier payload, too. 


Interested in jet-assistance for your 
operation? Then write AeroJet today 
for information you've been wanting. 
It’s in the factual booklet, “Report 
from AeroJet.” 
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Brown Barker 


Executive 


Charles L. Gallo, vice president and general 
manager of the Central American and Caribbean 
operations of TACA Airways System, has been 
named vice president-traffic for TACA. 

J. Stanton Robbins, formerly director of the edu- 
cational travel department of the Grace Line, has 
been named Vice President-Traffic of American 
Overseas Airlines. 

pt. Thomas J. May has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of Robinson Airlines. During the war 
he served with the Engineering Division, ATSC, and 
previously was employed in the Engineering and 
Development Division of Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 


Operations 


Frank C, Barker, formerly chief radio engineer of 
Northeast Airlines, has been named superintendent 
of communications and ground operations. 

H. M. Anderson has been named area chief dis- 
patcher for United Air Lines at New York. He 
has been a mechanic, assistant station manager, and 
dispatcher with United since 1927. 

J. B. Cooke, W. W. Mitchell, H. Umber, and 
J. R. Smith have been appointed station managers 
for Pan American Airways at Manila, Midway, Wake 
and Guam, respectively. 

James J. Polizzi, superintendent of flight contro! 
for Transcontinental & Western Air at Chicago 
has been named superintendent of flight operations 
at Ciampino Airport, Rome, for TWA's International 
Division. 

Alice E. Chilcoat, former WASP pilot, has been 
appointed a stewardess for Western Aijr Lines. 

her newly appointed WAL stewardesses are 
Gloria Jean Edwards, Virginia Frach, Bess Hayden, 
Virginia Petty, Darline Persinger, and Lois Wegge- 


land. 
Traffic 


J. M. Shelby, DTM for Braniff Airways in Fort 
Worth prior to spending 3 years with the Air 
Transport Command during the war, has returned 
to his former post with Braniff, ‘ 

John J. Farmer, on military leave from United 
Air Lines since August, 1942, has been named man- 
ager of passenger service for UAL. 

John P. Brock, until recently a lieutenant-com- 
mander with NATS, has been appointed assistant 
to Louis P. Marechal, Washington district man- 
ager’ for TWA, 

J. D. Fessio, former lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, has been appointed traffic manager for Pan 
American Airways Alaska Region. 

Maj. D. W. Hutchins, commanding officer of the 
air priorities office in. San Francisco during the war, 
has resumed his former position as DTM for North- 


Farmer 





Johnson 


McDonnell 


Brock 


west Airlines at Portland, Ore. Sherwood Gish, 
who was Portland manager during Hutchins’ absence 
has been named assistant DTM. 

James T. Sundquist has been appointed assistant 
district manager in San Francisco for Pan Amer 
can Airways. He was just released from the Navy 
as a lieutenant. 

Maj. Karl K. Katz, who served in the Army trans 
port corps during the war and previously was a 
district passenger agent for the Northern Pacific 
railroad for 25 years, has joined Woodley Airways 
as general traffic manager. 

Kenneth S. Ward hes returned to Delta Air Lines 
as Atlanta DTM after 42 months Army service, in 
cluding duty with the Air Transport Command 
J. V. Little, who served as Atlanta DTM in Ward's 
absence, resumes his previous position as Atlanta 
city traffic manager. 

William H. B. Ortwin, formerly representative of 
a Swedish engineering concern in South America 
has been named acting city traffic manager for 
Western Air Lines in Palm Springs, Calif. 

Prescott A. Tolman, who served during the war 
as a captain in the Marines, has been appointed 
director of sales for Eastern Air Lines. 

William J. Taylor, who served with the Ninth A 
Force during the war, has been assigned to the 
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Taylor Harling Fessio 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, office of TACA Airways 
and Robert J. Flipse, who formerly worked for Pas 
American Airways and American Export Lines, has 
been named a TACA traffic representative in New 
York. 

Walter Brown, Jr., who has been with the Amer 
can President Lines in New York since 1926, has 
oined the staff of TWA, International Division, as 
director of passenger traffic. 

Clyde S. Fullerton, director of passenger sales of 
TWA, has been appointed general traffic manager. 


Miscellaneous 


Peter J. McDonnell, regional director of public 
relations of American Airlines System, has resigned 
to become associate director of public relations of 
Abbott Kimball Co., New York advertising agency 

Robert E. Johnson has returned to his post as 
director of advertising and publicity for United Air 
Lines at the company's Chicago headquarters after 

ore than two years service as an air combat i 
telligence officer with the Navy. 

Roy K. Brown has been appointed superintendent 
of maintenance for Northeast Airlines. He formerly 
was associated with Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

H. D. Harling has been named supervisor of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines’ new Convention and Meet 
ng Bureau. 

John L. Morris, executive secretary of the W 


mington, N. C., chamber of commerce, has become 
special assistant to the president of National Air 
lines. 


Alyce Smythe, oldest of Pennsylvania-Central Air 
lines’ women employes in point of Service and fo 
the past seven years secretary to C. Bedell Monro 
president of PCA, has been appointed an ad 
ministrative assistant. 

Mart |. Fowler has been named coordinator o 
training and Charles DeWitt personnel analyst 
Airlines’ department of per 


> 


Pennsylvania-Central 
sonnel administration. 








Mil H. Anderson 
Northeast V. P.—w; been einai Gal 


president and general manager of Northeast 


Airlines. As one of VNortheast's first em- 

ployes, Anderson has been chief pilot, opera- 

tions manager, and vice president-operations 
during his 12'/. years with the company. 
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From the Canadian Rockies to the mountains of old Mexico the BIG 
HORN SHEEP roam the crags above timberline. The massive horns that 
curl in more than a complete circle above its head, give it its name. 


From the Pacific to the Rockies, up both sides of this mountain 
chain into Canada, Western Air Lines today is flying over 4200 miles 
of airways, bringing air transportation to 31 communities, 7 states 
and the Province of Alberta. Since 1926 when it carried the first 
“for-pay” passengers in the U.S. on scheduled flights, Western Air 
has contributed to the development of the West. As applications for 
new routes are approved and as new, larger, faster planes are deliv- 
ered, Western Air will broaden its service to more of the West. 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


General Traffic Offices: 510 W. 6b Street, Los Angeles 14 








TRANSPORT 


U. S. Air Carriers 
Break All Records 


The 24 domestic and international air 
carriers of the U. S. broke all records 
= 1945, the Air Transport Associa- 

tion reports. The number of craft in 
domestic operation reached a total of 
402 as of Dec. 15, as compared with the 
pre-Pearl Harbor peak of 359. The over- 
seas fleet totaled 100 craft, giving a total 
of 502, with scores more in process of 
reconversion and with other new models 
coming off the production line. Before 
the end of 1946, it is expected that the 
total airline fleet will approximate 1,414 
craft, seating 58,284 passengers. 

Principal categories for the domestic 
carriers: Revenue passenger miles—a 
total of 3,525,619,866 or an increase over 
"1944 of 56.9%; revenue miles—219,169,459 
or 51.9% increase; revenue passengers— 
6,621,842 or 44.7% increase; ton-miles of 
mail—72,231,126 or 41.2% increase; ton- 
miles~of express and cargo—24,505,243 or 
38.4% increase. 

Approximate extent of overseas opera- 
tions for 1945: Revenue passenger miles— 
-493,000,000; revenue miles—32,000,000; 
revenue passengers—460,000; ton-miles of 
‘mail—4,625,000; ton-miles of express and 
freight—8,336,000. 

The network of air routes for trans- 
portation of passengers, air mail, and 
cargo in the U. S. was increased by 4,034 
miles. 

The average number of seats rose to 
19.2 and the airline personnel to more 
than 50,000. Fares had been reduced to 
4¥%c per mile, while a reduction of 13% 
in basic express rates was announced, 
effective Jam. 1, 1946. As compared with 
7 to 9 hours utilization of equipment be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, planes in service dur- 
ing the later months of the war were 
flown 11 to 12 hours daily. This figure 
has dropped somewhat on some lines, as 
has the war-time load factor which hit 
a high average mark of 92%. Inter- 
national carriers were operating at better 
than an 80% load factor, with average 
journeys — of close to 1,000 miles 
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Time Saver—Delta Air ‘Lines has estab- 
lished an average weight estimate of 165 
pounds for every passenger. Purpose is 
to save time. 

More Passengers—Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines flew 87,594,200 revenue pas- 
senger miles during 1945, up 78% over 
“the previous year. 

Record Volume—United Air Lines flew 
240,193,000 ton miles of air express dur- 
ing the week ended mee. 21, an all-time 
17-year record. 

Forty-Hour Week—Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines adopted a 40-hour week, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, replacing the former 4- 
hour week. 

Air Express Up—Railway Express 
Agency reported that international air 
express shipments for October increased 
23.5% over the same 1944 period. 

Radio Host—E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern 
Air Lines’ president & general manager, 
will be host and historian on the Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch Co., radio show, 
“The World’s Most Honored Flights,” be- 
ginning Feb. 3. 

Operations Cut—United Air Lines’ ATC 
transpacific operations have been reduced 
to two flights daily between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. 

Seafood Rates—Rate reductions, averag- 
ing 40%, will become effective Jan. 20 on 
seafood flown from Boston to 45 cities in 
this country, Air Express Division of the 
Railway Express Agency has announced. 

Field Expansion—Braniff Airways plans 
to expand its operations at Love Field, 
Dallas, through acquisition of buildings 
now used by ATC. 

Hawaiian Business—Hawaiian Airlines 
carried 15,123 passengers in November, 
an increase of 64.4% over the same month 
in 1944. 

Rates Cut—Railway Express Agency 
announced reductions amounting to more 
than 10% in air express rates for* ship- 
ment of periodicals between 16 major 
cities on American and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines systems. 
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NAUGURATION of new services by many airlines dur- 


Many Airlines Add Stowe Services; Record Year Forecast for 1946 


tween Seattle, 
Seaboard; 








the Pacific Northwest, 
additional inter-city service between Los Angeles 


Australian Airways 
Orders 400 Taxicabs 


Australian National Airways is negoti- 
ating with the Chrysler Corp., for the 
purchase of 400 taxicabs with which tp 
inaugurate a passenger delivery and 
pickup service. Cost of the taxi service 
will be included in the price of the air. 
line ticket, according to Jack Stubbs of 
Melbourne, ANA’s chief engineer. 

Stubbs, who is in the U. S. negotiating 
for the purchase of the cab equipment, 
said his company also planned to operate 
a fleet of trucks for airfreight delivery 
and pickup service. Ground transportation 
is not new to the company, Stubbs said. 
It now operates 77 vehicles, including 
busses for passengers, trucks for freight, 

Stubbs was accompanied on his U. § 
trip by Capt. P. T. L. Taylor, ANA flight 
superintendent. They have been confer- 
ring in Los Angeles with Guy H. Evans, 
U. S. representative for the airline, and 
to take delivery on the first DC-4 for 
ANA from Douglas Aircraft Co. 

The Australian line, which now is flying 
29 Douglas planes in commercial service— 
24 DC-3’s and five DC-2’s—has ordered 
four DC-4’s and four DC-6’s. They 
will be flown on the company’s internal 
routes between Sydney and Perth via 
Melbourne and Adelaide and between 
Sydney and Hobart. With the four- 
engined equipment, ANA plans to fly 
non-stop between Adelaide and Perth, 
a distance of 1,419 airline miles, to cut 
out three time-wasting refueling stops 
made with the twin-engined equipment. 

Australian National Airways’ combina- 
tion air-ground service does not make it 
a high-fare airline, Stubbs points out 
The fare from Melbourne to Sydney, for 
example, is 6 pounds 10. That translates 
into less than five cents a mile, a rate 
comparable to fares in the United States. 
The Australian air fares, Stubbs said, 
are approximately the same as first class 
rail fare. 
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ing recent weeks, made possible by receipt of additional 
equipment, signals the beginning of the biggest development 
year in air transport history. 

Delta Air Lines started operations on four new airways: Chicago- 
Miami via the Piedmont region; Chicago-Miami via Atlanta; Chicago- 
Charleston and Ft. Worth and Dallas-Miami via Atlanta. Delta 
added 1,028 new miles, the most ever awarded by CAB at once 
since the Board was organized in 1938; and 10 new cities—Chicago, 
Anderson, Muncie, New Castle, Asheville, Greenville, Spartanburg, 
Brunswick, Jacksonville, and Miami. 

Eastern Air Lines expanded its 92-hour air service between De- 
troit and Miami by inaugurating an additional roundtrip serving 
Cleveland, Akron, Roanoke, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, Jackson- 
ville, and West Palm Beach on southbound flights; and West Palm 
Beach, Jacksonville, Charlotte, Greensboro-High Point, Akron, and 
Cleveland on northbound trips. Eastern also inaugurated services 
into Huntsville, Ala., with two flights daily linking the city with 
Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis, and Chicago on the north- 
bound; and Birmingham, Montgomery, Dothan (Ala.), Tallahassee, 
Tampa, and Miami on the southbound. The airline started two 
new roundtrip schedules daily between New York and Richmond 
on New Years Day, and a third new roundtrip between New York 
and Washington. 

Transcontinental & Western Air resumed service to Newark, 
N. J., ay rg six transcontinental flights through the city daily. 
United Air Lines inaugurated direct service into Detroit, there- 
by linking that city by one-carrier service with others along its 
coast-to-coast system. UAL also added recently: two more New 
York-Cleveland-Chicago roundtrips; a fourth daily roundtrip be- 


San Francisco; and a new direct Pacific Coast flight between Sacra- 
mento and Los Angeles. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines started daily flights to Elmira- 
Corning and Rochester, N. Y. and Williamsport, Pa. on its Wash- 
ington-Buffalo route, and added a second daily roundtrip flight 
over its Norfolk-Knoxville route. PCA expected to have the first 
of its postwar four-engined planes operating between Chicago, 
Washington, and Norfolk January 10, bring Chicago 3 hours and 
24 minutes from the capital, and Norfolk 44 minutes away. 

Northeast Airlines added another Boston-New York roundtrip 
to its schedule—the sixteenth to be operated between the two 
points. 

Mid-Continent Airlines extended its Flight 51 south from Kansas 
City to Tulsa, stepping enroute at Joplin, Mo. 

Pan American Airways resumed commercial air services between 
San Francisco and Honolulu following termination of its Navy 
contract to provide service between Alameda, Calif., and Hawaii. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines inaugurated the first leg of its fourth 
transcontinental flight by the ‘addition of a new schedule between 
Vancouver and Alberta. The airline put the first of its new DC-3s 
into service between New York and Toronto. 

TACA Airways started daily flights to Habana, British Honduras, 

and Central America, and service between Mexico and Central 
Amnacion was increased to a daily basis. 
Aereas de Vera Cruz, S. A., inaugurated service 
pane Villahermosa and Mexico City. The service links CAVSA’s 
five-state network of routes in southeastern Mexico directly with 
the capital city. 
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All radio frequency cir- 
cuits are included in 
the 2—20 Mc. R.F. head 
shown above. All con- 
nections to the trans- 
mitter cabinet are by 
means of plugs and 
receptacles. 
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Pan Am Asks to Change European Certificates 


Trippe Says Carrier 
Placed at Disadvantage 


By Dante. S. WEnTz II 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, claiming 
dissatisfaction with its trans-Atlantic 
and European route certificates, appeared 
before Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
Ross I. Newmann in a two day hearing 
last fortnight seeking to have eliminated 
what it claims are restrictions not placed 
against any other U. S. flag carrier in 
trans-Atlantic service. The airline ap- 


on the proceeding, bringing Juan _ T. 
Trippe, PAA President, to make one of 
his rather rare appearances as a witness. 
opened the hearing with a gen- 
eral policy statement in which he de- 
clared that four factors now developing 
in Europe placed PAA at a disadvantage 
with respect to other U. S. flag inter- 
national carriers. He asserted that: (1) 
Great Britain, and probably 
France will not grant full 5th Freedom 
commercial rights to U. S. carriers; (2) 
that the devaluation of the franc by the 
French ‘Government would affect air 
transport operations and business rela- 
tionships in general; (3) that Great 
Britain, Belgium and probably France 
would retain control over international 
rates and frequencies, either directly or 
through IATA, thus holding trans-At- 
lantic traffic below the expected level; 
and (4) that the acquisition of U. S. flag 
commercial air rights through Centrai 
Europe and the Balkans seemed doubt- 
ful at best. 

In discussing the general history of 
Pan America’s efforts toward developing 
trans-Atlantic commercial services, 
Trippe stressed the contention that PAA 
had planned to serve London and Paris 
rather than Southampton, Foynes and 
Marseilles, when multi-engined land- 
plane equipment became available. He 
declared that ‘the so-called “pinpoint 
restrictions” which limit PAA to serving 
Foynes, Eire, Marseilles, France, Lisbon, 
Portugal, and Barcelona, Spain, do not 
conform with the area concept set out by 
the Board in its North Atlantic decision. 
Trippe was not cross-questioned by op- 
posing attorneys or Public Counsel. | 

Leslie Presents Analysis 

John C. Leslie, PAA vice president in 
charge of the company’s Atlantic Division, 
expanded ’s statement in a point by 
point analysis of the carrier’s alleged in- 
ferior position under its present certifi- 
cates. London, said Leslie, is the only 
first rate European point to which PAA 
is certified. Its European route has a 
very low tourist interest, and business 
travel from the U. S. to many Balkan 
countries has historically been small. In 
the ‘matter of traffic solicitation in this 
country, Leslie asserted that PAA is at 
a very serious disadvantage because 
American Airlines and TWA serve 62 
and 32 points respectively which PAA, 
limited to six U. S. termini, cannot 


rt costs at the 
six U. S. points will considerably 


higher for PAA than for American or 


50 


TWA, both of whom can spread their 
costs over a number of domestic sche- 
dules as well. 

In objecting to the sole certification 
of TWA to Paris, Leslie said that if com- 
petition was to be this Government’s 
policy, then TWA should certainly have 
competition to the second largest traffic 
generating point in Europe. He branded 
Marseilles as an important Mediterranean 
port but not a trans-Atlantic terminal, 
and stated that PAA should not be “pin- 
pointed” to it as its only stop in France. 
He said that his company had no objec- 
tions to TWA’s serving Marseilles if it 
desired. 

Following a similar line of argument 
with regard to PAA’s certification to 
Foynes as the only point it may serve 
in Eire, Leslie said that TWA, with its 
authorization to serve Dublin, will be in 
a much more advantageous position to 
secure the Irish Government’s trans- 
Atlantic airmail] contracts. He also asked 
that the Belfast area of Northern Ire- 
— the Glasgow area of eye and 

area a England be opened 
to PAA 


Frankfurt Involved in Argument 

With regard to Pan America’s request 
to serve Frankfurt, Germany, Leslie 
stated that the city was only seven miles 
north of the 50th parallel set by the 
Board as the northem limit of PAA’s 
Central European area, and that it could 
be served on direct Brussels-Prague 
flights without additional mileage. He 
also asked that the carrier be certificated 
to serve Madrid to give added economic 
support to its Lisbon-Marseilles route. 

Leslie also requested that PAA be 
authorized to serve Italy and Greece, 
both of which have had a strong com- 
munity of interest with the U. S. He 
claimed that the Balkan route is prob- 
ably unworkable at present because of 
the lack of landing rights, and that Rome 
and Athens could be served as points on 
PAA’s route through the Middle East to 
India. His testimony concluded with a 
request that thé present terminal-to- 
terminal restrictions on some of PAA’s 
European routes be removed to place the 
carrier on a more even footing with 
AOA and TWA. 

In opposition to PAA’s requested 
amendments, TWA executive assistant 
J. C. Stratton testified that his traffic 
studies showed that under the present 
trans-Atlantic certificates held by PAA 
and TWA, the latter would carry only 
21% of the traffic estimated to be avail- 
able to U.S. flag carriers compared with 
an estimated 31% to be carried by Pan 
American. He also stated that if PAA's 
amendments were granted, the carrier 
would corner 43.5% of the available 
mn, with TWA’s share shrinking to 
14%. 

TWA’s Board Chairman T. B. Wilson 
asserted that both PAA and American 
Overseas Airlines would have little diffi- 
culty in penetrating TWA’s trans-Atlantic 
through business to Paris because each 
could bring a Pai passengers to 
London and forward them via the excel- 
lent and frequent connections available 
on foreign flag carriers between London 
and Paris: His company, he maintained, 
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could not reverse the situation on through 


traffic to London, because connections to ~ 


the British capital from whatever point 
in Eire TWA served could not match the 
London-Paris services. 
that while TWA is attempting to work 
out a cooperative arrangement with Aer 
Lingus, the Irish airline, no definite re- 
sults have yet been achieved. 


American Overseas Airlines, an inter- ~ 
vener, presented John E. Slater, its Board” 


Chairman, as its only witness. Slater pre- 
sented a general survey of economic and 


political conditions in post-war Europe, 


pointing out that the course of future 
developments was so unpredictable that 
any effort to forecast a traffic pattern 
based on pre-war statistics was all but 
useless. 


New York-Quebec Route 
Proposed by Colonial 


A new extension of commercial air 
services between the United States and 
Canada, based on the Air Transport 
Agreement signed between the two gov- 
ernments on Feb. 17, 1945, was proposed 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night in an application of Colonial Air- 
lines for a New York-Quebec route. 
(Docket 2169) Through a variety of al- 
ternate routings, Colonial’s proposed ex- 
tension of its present system would also 
serve a number of intermediate points in 
New York and New England. 

The application stated that a New 
York-Quebec service, operated in part 
over Colonial’s present Routes 72 and 
72-F, could be installed with the addi- 
tion of only approximately 150 new route 
miles, although the direct non-stop dis- 
tance between terminals is 428 miles. 
Colonial also stated that if its pending 
application to link Reading, Pa., and 
New York is granted, it will be in a 
position to provide an alternate Wash- 
ington-Quebec service if the New York- 
Quebec extension is approved. 

Alternate New York-Quebec routings 
listed by Colonial are as follows: 

New York-Albany-Burlington-Quebec, 
446 miles; New York-Schenectady-Glens 
Falls-Plattsburg-Quebec, 453 miles; New 
York-Hartford-Springfield-Rutland - Bur- 
lington-Quebec, 471 miles; and New 
York-Albany-Burlington-Montreal - Que- 
bec, 487 miles. 


Newark Named Co-Terminal 
On NAL’s 31, NWA’s 69 


Newark, N. J., was named as a co- J 


terminal with New York City on Na- 


tional Airlines’ Route 31 and on North- 7 


west Airlines’ Route 69 in a decision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board made public 
last fortnight. 

Referring to an earlier finding that the 
New York metropolitan area requir 
service through more than one airport, 
the Board stated that the designation of 
Newark for both airlines would facilitate 
service to New York. The opinion 
said that Newark would rank fourth 
in population among the cities on Na- 
tional’s routes and sixth among those 
served by Northwest. 
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CAB Hits Pan Am’s 


Proposed Discounts 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in a com- 
plex economic order issued last fortnight, 
cracked down on Pan American Airways’ 
proposed reduction in discounts offered 
certain classes of government employes 
on its Latin American Division, and or- 
dered the 25% discount previously in 
effect on the Division restored. The 
Board’s order was issued as the result of 
an investigation begun when PAA pro- 
posed to reduce the discounts from 25% 


to 15%. 
Finding the proposed reduction “un- 
just, and unreasonable and therefore un- 
lawful,” the Board permanently sus- 
pended and cancelled the 15% tariff in- 
sofar as overseas air transportation is in- 
volved. The order stated that the pro- 
reduction in the discount repre- 
sented, in effect, an increase in rates 
above the fare level in effect on Sept. 15, 
1942, and was therefore “inconsistent 
with the purposes and requirements of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
. ., the Stabilization Act of 1942... 
and Executive Order 9328 of April 8, 
1943.” The increase in fares, CAB found, 
was not necessary to generate additional 
revenue needed by the carrier to en- 
able it to provide “adequate and efficient 
air carrier service over its Latin Ameri- 
can routes. 

Because the Civil Aeronautics Act 
makes a legal distinction in the Board’s 
regulatory powers between “overseas Air 
Transportation” (between a point in the 


U. S. and one of its ions or a 
foreign country) and “foreign air trans- 
portation” (by a U. S. carrier between 
points not in the U. S. or its possessions), 
the Board used for what is believed to 
be the first time Section 1002 (f) of the 
Act for the “Removal of Discrimination 
in Foreign Air Transportation.” Although 
CAB may permanently suspend or cancel 
a tariff for overseas air transportation if 
it finds it “unjust or unreasonable,” and 
may prescribe a rate to be charged, its 
statutory powers over foreign air trans- 
portation rates are considerably more 
limited. In such cases the Board may 
only order the carrier to correct any 
“discrimination, preference or prejudice” 
which may have been found to exist. 

In view of these statutory limitations, 
the Board reasoned that with the cancel- 
lation of the 15% tariff for PAA’s over- 
seas services, there would still remain 
portions of the Latin American Division 
over which the 15% discount is in effect. 
Should this occur, the order stated, PAA’s 
tariff for “foreign air transportation. . . 
will result in rates, fares and charges 
that are discriminatory as against the 
rates, fares and charges effective in over- 
seas air transportation.” The Board there- 
fore ordered that carrier to alter its tariff 
structure by filing within 30 days from 
Dec. 27, 1945 new “Tariff Rules and Regu- 
lations which will make discounts avail- 
able to United States and foreign gov- 
ernment employees for travel in foreign 
air transportation over the Latin Ameri- 
can routes of . . . (PAA) upon the same 
basis as such discounts are made avail- 
able to such persons for overseas air 


transportation.” 
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Examiner Recommends Page 
Investigation Be Dropped 


An examiner’s report on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s investigation of Page 
Airways’ Rochester-Miami operations, 
made public last fortnight, recommended 
that the Board find that Page Airways is 
an air carrier as defined in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, and not a contract car- 
rier, but that the investigation be dis- 
missed because Page’s service had been 
a bona fide non-scheduled operation. 

The report prepared by CAB Examiner 
William F. Cusick may also serve as a 
useful guide to non-scheduled operators 
by pointing out certain characteristics of 
scheduled carriers which Page was ac- 
quiring about the time its Lockheed Lode- 
star crashed at the Washington National 
Airport on April 27, 1945. Efforts were 
being made to stabilize schedules, Cu- 
sick’s report states; regular employees, 
experienced in airline passenger and 
cargo work had been retained; lunches 
were being served aloft; and passenger 
manifest forms, similar to those em- 
ployed in regular airline operations, were 
used for the first time on Page’s last 
flight. Although the examiner asserted 
that what the Page operation might have 
developed into was not the subject of 
the Board’s investigation, his outline of 
practices which may mark the difference 
between a scheduled and a non-scheduled 
operation should certainly prove valuable. 

Much of Cusick’s report was taken up 
with a detailed discussion of the legal 
definition of a common carrier, leading to 
the conclusion that the Page operation 
was a common carrier service and _ that 
therefore it was subject to CAB’s juris- 
diction. “A review of all the evidence,” 
the report states, “. shows that it 
operated a substantial number of sched- 
ules during its operations; that the num- 
ber of ‘contract’ passengers carried was 
relatively small as compared with the 
number of general public passengers 
hauled; that respondent (Page) engaged 
various travel agencies and employees 
who actively participated in making the 
necessary arrangements for the carriage 
of general public passengers and cargo, 
and that as long as space was available 
no member of the public was denied ac- 
commodations. The contract with the 
Florida (Shipbuilding) Company and the 
informal agreements with the several 
Rochester firms appear to have 
served no purpose other than to cushion 
the new venture against a possible finan- 
cial loss. It is quite apparent that had 
respondent, subsequent to the middle of 
January, 1945, relied solely on passengers 
delivered by its contractors its continued 
operations on an equal scale would have 
been a decidedly hazardous financial 
undertaking.” 

Having determined that Page was 4 
common carrier and therefore an “air 
carrier” under the meaning of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the examiner concluded 
that the company’s operations prior to 
the crash of its Lodestar had been of 
such an irregular nature as to place them 
within the so-called Non-Scheduled Ex- 
emption Order—Section 2921 of the 
Board’s Economic Regulations. For this 
reason, he recommended dismissing the 
investigation. 
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What's the big news in aviation today? The 
Martin 202! Right now, large initial orders for 
the 202, totaling millions of dollars, are on 
Martin's books. And this is only a beginning! 
More and more airlines are signing up. Record- 
smashing domestic and foreign sales are in the 
making. And in 1947 Martin will be turning 
out the 202 at a rate of 50 a month! Martin 
sets the pace for postwar air travel! It’s the 
plane that most nearly meets ATA specifications 
for a twin-engined, medium-range transport. It 
obsoletes any plane of its class now flying. And 
it’s backed by Martin's 37 years of advanced 
aircraft design! No wonder the airlines are pil- 
ing up orders for the new Martin 202! 


Big airline orders 








Here’s Performance Plus! 


Years ahead of the field, the Martin 202 flies 
100 m.p.h. faster than today’s transports . 

offers comfort unsurpassed by even the largest 
4-engined craft . . . cuts operating costs to the 
marrow. This plane is not just designed for the 
airlines. It’s designed dy the airlines . . . custom- 
built by Martin. . 


ards of the air traveler. 


. to the most exacting stand- 





AIRCRAFT 


Basliers of “Depensable © Aircraft Since 1 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «- BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 











CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


* 
4293—Authorizing Woodley Airways to intervene in 
the Alaskan certificate proceeding on the ap- 
plication of Top O' The World Flying Service in 
Docket 


4294—Denying a motion of Transcontinental & 
Western Air asking dismissal of Pan American 
Airways trans-Atlantic certificate amendment pro- 
ceeding. (Docket 2076). 


429%%—Rescinding a service suspension order dated 
June 12, 1942, which closed the Newark Army 
Airfield ‘to scheduled commercial carrier opera- 
tions, and permitti American Airlines, Eastern 
Air Lines, Transcontinental & Western Air and 
United Air Lines to resume service there. 


42%%—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Richmond, Va., and Charleston, 
S. C., on Route 6. 


4297—Permitting Pan American Airways to operate 
non-stop mn Camaguey, Cuba, and Ciudad 
Trujillo, D. R., on Route FAM-5. 


4298@—Authorizing Pan American Airways to operate 
non-stop between Port of Spain, Trinidad, 8. W. |., 
and Paramaribo, Surinam, on Route FAM-5. 


4304—Notifying United Air Lines that national de- 
fense considerations no longer require any delay 
in its inauguration of service to Detroit on Route 
1. (Docket 629 ef al.) 


4305—Permitting Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Louisville, Ky., and Atlanta, Ga., 
on Route 10. 


4306—Denying American Airlines’ petition for re- 
consideration and revocation of the Board's con- 
solidation order in Docket 932 et al., the joint 
route lidati pr ding 

4307—Designating Pan American Ajrways and 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc., to share equally 
fhe fourteen weekly landing rights granted U. S. 
flag international air carriers by the Governments 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

4308—Denying a petition of Plantation Air Lines, 
Inc., asking consolidation of its application on 
Docket 2108 with the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
Case. (Docket 105! et al.) 

4309—Authorizing American Airlines to operate non- 
stop between Battle Creek, Mich., and Chicago, 
on Route 7. 

4310—Reissuing the certificate of convenience and 
necessity formerly held by Woodley Airways, a 
partnership of Arthur G. Woodley, Letha M. 
Woodley, and Mary E. Diamond, to reflect the 
change of the partnership's business name to 
Pacific Northern Airlines. 

4311—Permitting Northwest Airlines and Eastern Air 
Lines to intervene in the American Airlines-Mid- 
Continent Airlines Merger Case. (Docket 2068). 

4312—Authorizi American Overseas Airlines to 
serve Stockholm, Sweden, through the use of 
Bromma Airport; Oslo, Norway, through the use 
of Gardermoen Airport; and Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, through the use of Kastrup Airport. 

4314—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air to 
serve Geneva, Switzerland, in lieu of Berne, as 
the intermediate point to be served in Switzer- 





Applications: 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., for an exemp- 
tion order permitting it to serve Oslo, Norway, 
in lieu of Stavanger, Norway, the point named by 
CAB in the carrier's original European service 
pattern. (Docket 2164). 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., for an exemp- 
tion order authorizing it to serve Frankfurt a/M, 
Germany, in addition to Berlin, the point named by 
CAB in the carrier's original European service 
pattern. (Docket 21/65). 

Colonial Airlines, for a temporary exemption order 
euthorizing the omission of Massena, N. Y., as an 
intermediate point to be served on its Route 
between New York and Ottawa. (Docket 2167). 


Pan American Airways for the designation of 
Bridgetown, Barbados, as an intermediate point 
on its route between Fort de France, Martinique, 
and for authorization to serve Aruba, N. W. I., 
between Ciudad Trujillo, D. R., and La Guaira, 
Venezuela. (Docket 2170). 





land on TWA's European route under the initial 


service pattern laid down by CAB. 


4315—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Akron, Ohio, and Greensboro, N.C.., 
on Route 6. 


4318—Authorizing Pan American Airways to serve 
Cayenne, French Guiana, through the use of 
Rochambeau Field. 


4319—Permitting the Cities of Binghamton, N. Y., 
Akron, Ohio, Harrisburg, Pa., Cumberland, Md., 
and Reading, Pa.; the village of Endicott, N. Y.; 
and the County of Mercer, N. J., to intervene in 
the Middle Atlantic Area Case. (Docket 674 et al.) 


4320—Approving an agreement between National 

Airlines and Eastern Air Lines relating to the 
lease of a radio site at Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Eastern. (Agreement CAB No. 495). 


432i—Approving an agreement between Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines and American Airlines re- 
lating to the use of stewardess quarters at the 
Buffalo Airport. (Agreement CAB No. 445). 


4322—Authorizing the City of Cambridge, Ohio, to 
intervene in the Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al.) 


4323—Dismissing 
Air Lines, Inc., 
request. 


4324—Permitting Transcontinental & Western Air to 
intervene in American Airlines’ non-stop proceed- 
ing in Docket 2136. 

4327—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to serve Co- 
lumbia, S. C., through the use of the Lexington 
County Airport (Columbia Army Air Base). 

4329—Permitting American Overseas Airlines and 
Transcontinental & Western Air to intervene in 
the proceeding in which Pan American Airways 
is seeking amendments to its trans-Atlantic cer- 
tificates. (Docket 2076). 

4330—Dismissing the application of Northeast Air- 
lines in Docket 682 at the company's request. 

433|—Dismissing the applications of James Walker 


the application of Mid-Southern 
in Docket 2079 at the company's 
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Calendar: 


Jan. 2i—Hearing on the American Airlines-Mid-Con-3 
Airlines merger case. (Docket 2068), 
Tentative. 


Jan. 28—Hearing in the Middle Atlantic Area Case, 
(Docket 674 et al). Postponed from Jan. (4) 
Examiners Charles J. Frederick and Richard Ajm@ 
Walsh. 


Feb. 4—Hearing on Pan 
American Division mai! rate 
and 1909). 


Feb. |!—Hearing on the Board's investigation of an 
agreement between Pan American Airways and® 
Panair do Brasil, S. A. (Docket 2032). Examiners 
William J. Madden and J. Earl Cox. 


Feb. i4—Hearing on the application of Arizona 
Airways and Transcontinental & Western Air for 
the approval of TWA's sale of its certificate for 
Route 38 to Arizona Airways. (Docket 2005). 
Examiner J. Earl Cox. Tentative. 


Feb. 18—Hearing in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
case (Docket 105! et al). Tentative. 


Feb. 1@—Hearing in the Board's investigation of the 

universs! air travel plan. (Docket 1939). Ge 
aminer Charles J. Frederick. Postponed from 
Dec. 17. 


Mar. Ii—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans case. (Docket 730 et al). &- 
aminers Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. 
Tentative. 


tinent 


Airways’ Latin | 
(Docket (599 


American 
case. 


Airways’ ap- 


Apr. i—Hearing on Pan American 
(Docket 1803). 


plication for U. S. domestic routes. 
Tentative. 





Case in Dockets 1822 and 1823 at the applicant's 


request. 


4332—Rescinding the temporary exemption order 
under which Pan American Airways had been au- 
thorized, in December, 1942, to suspend service 
to Cat Cay, Bahama isiands, as an intermediate 
point on its Miami-Nassau route. 

4333—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines and American Airlines relating to the sub- 
lease of space at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
Calif., to American. (Agreement CAB No. 423). 

4334—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air to 
serve Chicago through the use of the Chicago 
Municipal Airport and Madrid, Spain, through 
the use of Barajas Airport, on its international 
route. 

4335—Permitting Western Air Lines, Continental Air- 
lines, and the Orleans Airport Commission of the 
City of New Orleans, La., to intervene 
American Airlines-Mid-Continent Airlines 
Case. (Docket 2068). 

4337—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 
serve Newark, N. J., on Route 55 through the use 
of the Newark Municipal Airport. 

4338—Authorizing Pan American Airways temporarily 
to suspend service between New York and Ham 
ilton, Bermuda, pending the grant of landing 
rights for land based aircraft in Bermuda. 

4339—Designating Newark, N. J., as a co-terminal 
with New York on National Airlines’ Route 3! and 
on Northwest Airlines’ Route 69. (Dockets 2124 
and 2128). 

4339—Cancelling Pan American ‘ 
15% government discount tariff for overseas air 
transportation in Latin America; requiring the 
carrier to restore the 25% discount previously in 
effect; and ordering PAA to file an amended 
tariff placing the 25% discount into effect on 
those of its Latin American routes which involve 
foreign air transportation. (Docket 1!941). 


Merger 


Airways’ proposed 


Delta to Employ Pursers 

The first flight pursers on domestic air- 
liners wfll be aboard the DC-4’s of Delta Air 
Lines when the large craft go into regular 
service this spring, according to John L. 
Sutton, Delta superintendent of passenger 
service. The pursers will be responsible for 
passengers while the plane is in flight; they 
will collect tickets, load passengers and 
supervise loading and umloading of cargo 
and mail. In addition to the purser, the 
crew will include a captain, first officer and 
a stewardess. 
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ROUTE OF THE COAST-LINERS...WITH © Pacific Northern's fast 
NEW POSTWAR DC-3's. Operating are three new DC-3 twent 


jependable ftieet 


y-one passenger 


under its newly approved name, Pacific Coast-Liners the first mew transports in 
Northern Airlines brings a new high stand Alaska. Built for Pacific Northern by Doug 
relge Moh Mm cli am iaclilt>l-lamm ioe Vick? a¢MMe-Vuil-talachn. las, they feature luxurious comfort, and ar 


great frontier of opportunity. Featured in fully equipped with electronic safety dey 
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Airline, CAA Men Told 
By Sypney Carter 
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ences between the ATC procedure and 
that of the CAA as demonstrated at In- 
dianapolis recently were that simplex 
(transmission and mon the same 
frequency) rather than duplex (trans- 
mission and reception on different fre- 
uencies) communications were used, and 

time rather than altitude separation 
was employed in releasing aircraft from 
the holding marker at 2,000 ft. for the 
final approach. Airline representatives 
attending the demonstration to 
favor ‘the simplex communication, but 
were doubtful about the time separation 
despite the fact that the approach was 
monitored by a TPS 1B ground radar 
unit. 

i the demonstration, which in- 
cluded both C-47s and C-54s, the two 
engine aircraft were landed at approx- 
imately two minute intervals the 
larger ships at three minute intervals. 

Also described but not demonstrated 
was a second SCS-51 let down procedure 
developed by Col. Cuttrel and others 
which does away with the holding marker, 
and sets up a holding pattern formed by 

successively on radio beacons at 
the inner and outer marker stations of 
the SCS-51 approach localizer with the 
ship’s ADF radio compasses. Gen. Han- 
sell stated that while this system has been 
used successfully with DC-3 type aircraft, 
considerable difficulty had been experi- 
enced with it when using C-54s and larger 
types in that it requires constant ma- 
neuvering and allows very little time to 
get adjusted on the localizer and the glide 
path. 

Lacking in Flexibility 

Commenting in general on the SCS-51 
system, Gen. Hansell said that the prin- 
cipal weakness was lack of flexibility, and 
that there really should be two sets at 
each major airport, with two holding 
beacons, to tak of strong cross 
winds. He added that good runway lights 
are likewise essential, and that GCA or 
some other ground radar should prove a 
valuable adjunct. The TPS 1B unit, used 
for this purpose in the Morrison Field 
demonstration, is a one man radar which 
is set up at the end of the field in a truck 
equipped as an auxi approach con- 
trol station. It has two ranges on the 


ward the holding pattern in such a man- 
ner as to minimize delay in the let-down 
proced ure. 

Airborne equipment for the SCS-51 in- 
cludes a localizer receiver, glide path re- 


weight is approximately 50 Ibs., and Army 
cost $250. Installation time is estima 
at 40 man-hours. 
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Wants to Aid Airlines As Test Group 
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Radar 


Scope on APS-10 Airborne 
of eight elements—a glide path transmit- 
ter, three vertical marker beacons, two 
compass locators and approach lights to 
establish contact. Army cost of the first 
three items is $45,000, and at Morrison 
Field installation cost without land was 
$6,000. Army cost of the compass locator 
transmitters is $1,163 each, and installa- 
tion cost is approximately $1,000 per 
transmitter. When a holding marker is 
used, an additional marker beacon and 
compass locator is required. Army cost 
of the TPS-1B radar is $24,100, and 40 
man-hours are required for its installa- 
tion. 

The second part of the Morrison Field 
demonstration concerned the transport 
uses of the APS-10 airborne radar with 
particular emphasis on its utilization to 
locate the centers of thunderstorms and 
enable an aircraft to thread its way be- 
tween them avoiding areas of severe tur- 
bulence. According to Gen. Hansell, on 
one occasion an APS-10 equipped B-17 
en route from Miami to Panama blund- 
ered into a thunderstorm area before 
turning on the scope and took a severe 
jolting for a few minutes until the scope 
came into operation. Thereafter it was 
on instruments for three hours with very 
heavy rain, and while it had to change 
course continuously, threading its way 
through the area, there was no additional 
turbulence. On arriving at Panama, it 
discovered it had gone through a hur- 
ricane which hit the Yucatan Peninsula 
the next day causing severe damage. 
Similar severe storms were likewise pene- 
trated in California and along the equa- 
torial front between Dakar and Ascension. 

The APS-10 radar is further a valua- 
able navigational device which can be 
used either with radar beacons which are 
picked up in the scope at about 80 mi. 
and give both slant distance and direc- 
tion, or as a straight search set to show 
coast lines, cities and similar landmarks, 
and give their distance and direction from 
the aircraft. 

The APS-10 is a micro-wave radar set 
with a total installed weight including 
the inverter, antenna, and radome of ap- 
proximately 160 Ibs. The radome results 
in cruising speed reduction of only 1 mph 
on a B-17. Approximately 385 watts AC 
input power at 110-120 v and 380-1600 
cycles and 125 watts DC input power at 
24-29 v are required for its operation. 
It is designed for operation by the navi- 















New and improved features have been added to the basic Hydromatic 
propeller design, which has compiled an unequaled safety and performance 
record proved by millions of flight hours all over the world. Reliable reversible 
pitch, improved quick feathering and constant speed operation, and better 
m 1intenance characteristics are among these new features. 

With an installation which also includes Hamilton Standard's new auvto- 
matic engine synchronizer, United Air Lines’ Douglas DC-6's will be among 
the first to benefit from the added efficiency and performance which only 
this new Hydromatic makes possible. 

HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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GEVERAL COMPANIES which turned to aviation electronics equipment during the 
war have recently expressed intentions: of remaining in this field. Among them 
are Emerson, which is investigating the production possibilities for radio altimeters, 
Loran, and or radar beacons; and Philco, which is interested in the possibilities 
and navigational equipment for the private flyer. 


The Army All Weather Flying Unit at Lockbourne Field has a C-54 and a B-29 
equipped for landings and take-offs. It is reported that the equip- 
ties in the autopilot with the glide path and localizer beams of the standard 
51 instrument approach system, so that all the pilot has to do is sit back 
his arms folded while the ship lands and takes off automatically. 


The Army is experimenting with conversion of the CG-4A glider into a powered 


to serve as a utility cargo carrier for bulky items. A version with two Ranger 
engines in wing nacelles created considerable interest at La Guardia Field a couple 


| 


the previously announced 110 is still 
large. Reported changes include a 
gull to a straight wing, increase in propeller diameter from 
a 7 in. reduction in fuselage diameter. 





. ,*  Publicized “jet propulsion” of the 240 actually involves the utilization of the engine 
exhaust by means of an exhaust pump to produce jet thrust. Another important 
advantage of the exhaust pump is that it eliminates the need for cowl flaps. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. is working with Pratt & Whitney on a similar ex- 
haust pump installation for the Martin 202. It would be offered as optional 
equipment, since some airlines are still not convinced that the added speed war- 
rants other complications which are sure to crop up, particularly over the short 
and medium ranges for which twin engined equipment most likely will be used. 


The British have a new parachute with a barometric trigger for pilots forced to bail 

out at great altitudes. The controlling barometer can be set for a predetermined 

, end when the altitude corresponding to that pressure is reached, the chute 
cian Gadianelidiie Gedn Gauds Ge oliet be unceuscious. 


There are unconfirmed reports circulating that when United Air Lines’ C-54s 
go into service, they will have pressurized cabins. 


Private flyers are becoming increasingly vocal on the question of GCA. The 
principal of course, is that it requires no other equipment than two-way 
radio. effect would probably be an increased demand for more instruments 
in private aircraft, since even GCA can’t help much if the pilot doesn’t have an 
accurate means of holding a heading or determining a rate of descent. 


The four-place Beech lightplane which will be unveiled shortly is reportedly 
an all-metal low-wing monoplane powered by a 150-165 hp engine with a Beech 
controllable pitch prop, flaps and retractable tricycle landing gear. It is further 
understood that Beech hopes to sell it for under $6,000, to maintain a pro- 
duction rate of 4-5 ships daily. 


As anticipated Cessna Aircraft has announced both a standard and a deluxe 
version of its two-place, high-wing monoplane. The former is priced under anything 
comparable now on the market. The ship will be all-metal except for fabric wing 
covering, and it is understood that a new Cessna method of applying this fabric is 
one of the big reasons for the low cost. (See story, page 32) 


United States airlines are far less enthusiastic about Loran than are Trans- 
Canada and some foreign lines. They say that precipitation static makes it 
useless just when it is most needed, express a preference for the German Sonne 
system which utilizes the ADF. 


One airline engineer suggested recently that there is a great need for standardization 
on piloting procedures. As he pointed out, there is one best rate of climb, rate of 
method of landing, etc., as far as the passengers’ comfort and safety is con- 
cerned, and it should be comparatively easy for the airlines to get together and 
determine what that best method is—then all use it. 
Another crying need is standardized traffic patterns and rules for small air- 


ports. As it is today, with one field requiring a turn toward the hangar after 
, and another a turn away from the hangar, the itinerant pilot is com- 





REFUELING SYSTEMS 


COMPUTING CABINET TYPE pletely at a loss. 
A new instrument, known as the Rotascope, which makes rotating objects appear 


motionless, has been developed by General Electric Co. It is expected to prove valuable 
in turbine and propeller os ace: 
Sidney Carter 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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JANUARY, EH? 
Comes the resolutions! 

Here's the Post-var line of completely 
remodeled Al-Flutter Prefabricated New 
Year Resolutions, Just check each box, 
tear out this section of the Perch, and 
paste it beside the throttle: 


[} 1. I will not make steep turns at 
low altitude. , 

[_] 2. I will be kind to orphans, widows, 
and CAA Inspectors. 

[_] 3. I will be kind to my engine— by 
using Gulfpride Oil, 

[} 4. I will always submit proof with 
my Little Known Facts About Well 
Known Planes. 

(_} 5. I will use Gulf Aviation Gasoline 
so that my putt-putt can “‘make like a 
pursuit plane.”’ 








Suppose you're doing an engine overhaul. 
First, you take off the cowl, get. the en- 
gine off, and take it apart. But you don't 
stop there. In fact, that’s where you really 
begin. Because then you proceed with 
cleaning the engine . . . getting rid of any 
i parts . . . putting it back 
together again. 

The steps followed in refining Gulf- 
pride Oil are very much the same as those 
in an engine overhaul. 

First, we get a top-quality crude. Then 
we take it apart—that is, refine it into lu- 
bricating oil (and all its by-products). 

And right there is where Gulf’s famous 
Alchlor Process really begins. For this 





extra step cleans the already-refined lubri- 
cating oil, and gets rid of more of the un- 
satisfactory parts—the carbon-forming, 
sludge-making hydrocarbons. 
And you have Gulfpride Oil! 
Well—what are you waiting for? Get 
some! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
Another month, and still no qualifier for 
our first Senior Perch Pilot's commission. 
The field's still wide-open, and all it 
takes is 5 “Facts” that we can use—with 
proof! Meanwhile, you can still get a com- 





FLUTTER’S DITTY BOX* 











*# you can do better—DO .. . and send it in. T.W.T. 


Said a star in the strat-e-o-sphere, 

“it’s getting darned crowded up here! 
First, the rockets galore, 

And now—planes by the score! 
Gassed with Gulf's G.A.G., so | hear!” 





mission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung) 
with 1 “Fact,” 


Like these: 

**No formation of American Air Force 
planes has ever-been turned back from 
its objective by enemy action!”’ 





That gets Anthony Kurriger, of Mus- 
catine, lowa, a commission. 


And here’s the kind of a deal we espe- 
cially like. AMM3/c Robert L. Gray, Jr., 
VC 75, USS Ommaney Bay CVE 79, sent 
two “Facts” in the same letter—both 
good ones. So he is hereby commissioned 
and, what's more, has only 3 “Facts” to 
go for his promotion to Senior Perch 
Pilot. 


1. “The TBF is the largest, single- 

engine, stick-flown aircraft in the 

world!”’ 

2. **TBF’s have been used for torpe- 

doing, glide-bombing, skip-bomb- 

ing, rocket-launching, and just plain 

scaring — and with one exception 

the TBF holds the record for the 

highest amount of enemy shipping 

destroyed!"’ 

How about it—have you any Little 
Known Facts? 

Send ‘em in, then! Address above, 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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OFLC Export Sales Center at Miami Ready Feb. | 


hletinn Cauaelentetner. will 
pe oo Bg Feb. 1, Lt. Col. Frederick 
I. Ordway, executive officer of OFLC’s 
Division, revealed at a preview of 


the center last 
The was held exclusively for 
air attaches and representatives 


tries, 
and 20 members of the Air- 
Association’s export com- 
mittee, flown to Miami by the Air Trans- 


of Australia, and Brig. Gen. A. F. Reyes 


of my. ce member of the Inter-Amer- 
ican ense Board. 


Purpose of the center, which will be the 
only one of its type in the world, will be 
to 


ation of the cen- 

bu wy hene! 

t are to 

be revealed in Washington within the 
next week or 10 days. 

‘Every effort is being made, Lt. Col. 
Ordway declared, to display: aircraft com- 
ponents and equipment considered com- 
mercially desirable for ey * operation 
of aircraft manufactured in this country. 
Pong t ag hg mete will we an 

y av r tion ore 
interests—C-47B, BT-13, and PT- 19, . 
ponents and equipment on display will in- 
clude engines, air navigation instruments, 
life rafts, laboratory vt eq id lighting oneks flight 


=o oa ‘perachute equipment and 


¥ ~ being ery in 
English, Portugese and Spanish, will list 
the component parts of all aircraft to be 
disposed of through the uaest Sales Cen- 
ter. Component ee 
described in these bee og and in 
certain instances illustrations will be used 
to eliminate possibility of error in the 
ame of orders. The catalog will be 
oose-leaf form, and will be kept cur- 
rent through revision. 








Thomas B. Doe, 
vice president of 
the Sperry Corp. and its subsidiaries, has been 
elected president, succeeding Thomas A. Mor- 
gan, who becomes chairman of the board and 


President of Sperry— 


remains chief executive officer. 





New Texas Firm to Make 
Swifts for Globe Aircraft 


Globe Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, has 
let a contract to the new Texas Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., for produc- 
tion of more than $6,000,000 worth of its 
new all-metal Swift aircraft, according to 
John Kennedy, Globe president. The 
Grand Prairie plant’s production, which is 
expected to get underway toward the end 
of March, will supplement Globe’s own 
output at Fort Worth. 

Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
was started by Robert McCulloch, former 
divisional manager of North American 
Aviation at Dallas, and H. L. Howard, 
former North American divisional con- 
troller. It occupies part of the former 
North American plant at Grand Prairie. 
Present payroll is about 300, but the op- 
erators expect to expand this to 3,000 by 
the end of the year. The company, in 
addition to its Swift contracts, is building 
the F-24 personal aircraft for the Fair- 
child Personal Airplane Division, and is 
negotiating for subcontracts on the Fair- 
child Packet. 

Before the war ended, Globe was a sub- 
contractor for North American. 


ASME Schedules ‘46 Meetings 

The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers announces a full schedule of nationa! 
and regional meetings in 1946. These will 
include a spring meeting April 1-3 at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; @ regional aviation meeting 
June 3-6 at the University of California in 
Los Angeles; a semi-annual meeting June 
17-20 in Detroit; a fall” meeting Gept. 30- 
Oct. 2 in Boston; and the annual meeting 
Dec. 2-6 in New York. 
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SPA Announces Regulation 4; 
Consolidates Previous Rules 


The Surplus Property: Administration 
has announced a new regulation, No. 4 
which consolidates and brings up to date 
all previous regulations involving the 
disposal of surplus aircraft and aeronau- 
tical property and which changes the 
name of the Interdepartmental Working 
Committee to the Interdepartmental Ad- 
visory Committee on Surplus Aircraft 
Disposal. 

The new committee will consist of the 
same representatives of the Departments 
of State, War, Navy, Commerce, Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. as served on the 
Interdepartmental Working Committee. 
Regulation 4 gives representation on the 
committee to the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. for the first time, primarily to pro- 
tect and look after the interests of the 
ex-service man. The same allocation pro- 
cedures relating to transport aircraft 
previously in effect will be retained. 

A prime purpose of the new regulation 
is to expedite the disposal of $17,500,- 
000,000 worth of aircraft and aircraft 
parts which it is estimated will be de- 
clared surplus by July 1 and to affirm 
policies, regulations and procedures which 
had been carried on under the old Sur- 
plus Property Board. 


Bendix Radio Division 
Appoints Five Dealers 


The Radio Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. announces the appointment of five 
representatives to handle the airline-type 
of equipment for executive planes and 
the “Flightweight” line designed for per- 
sonal planes. The five new service dealer 
organizations with whom sales agreements 
have just been signed for exclusive rep- 
resentation of Bendix aeronautical equip- 
ment are: Anderson Air Activities, Mil- 
waukee; Atlantic Aviation Corp. New 
York City; Hawthorne Aero Supply, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Southern Airways, 
Inc., Atlanta; and Southern Air Services, 
Memphis. 


Aircraft Liquidation Position 
Goes to William E. Vogelback 


William E. Vogelback, Chicago indus- 
trialist and engineer, has been appointed 
Director, Aircraft Division, Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, suc- 
ceeding William W. Brinckerhoff who has 
returned to private industry. On leave 
as president of the Union Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. of Chicago, Vogelback served 
from 1942-43 on the War Production 
Board as a consulting industrial engineer 
on aircraft production and was in charge 
of the U. S. glider production program. 
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Air Shippers have their eyes on inland ports—the small 
‘ities with limited length runways. 

Their interest turns naturally to the Fairchild “Packet.” 

For the “Packet”—expressing the painstaking research 
and precise engineering typical of all Fairchild operations 
and products —can: 

GET IN, fully loaded with up to nine tons of flying freight, 
on average and less-than-average length runways. 

UNLOAD AND LOAD, swiftly, with a minimum of manip- 
ulation. The “Packet’s” split-tail doors at the rear open up 
the entire width of the boxcar-like fuselage. The forward 
cargo door permits quick access to “up front” freight. The 





rar * By Fivinc Boxcar 


“Packet’s” horizontal cargo floor is at truck-floor height. 


GET OUT, fully loaded, with a short run. It has take-off 
characteristics highly exceptional for a plane of its large 
cargo capacities. 

All these characteristics are invaluable to the shippers 
seeking to tap the rich markets of the interior. They are 
characteristic of the “Packet” alone among cargo planes, 
because the “Packet,” from its conception, was designed 
and built specifically to carry cargo—efficiently and eco- 
nomically —anywhere! They are the Fairchild “touch of 
tomorrow” in this plane of today! 

Cargo operators—write for details about the “Packet.” 


Fairchild Mircralt 





Dirision of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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OFLC Aircraft Sales 
For November Listed 


_ Sales from overseas surplus aircraft 
ee on Reet Divi 
sion of the the Foreign Liqui- 
dation during November 


J. M. Barr Named Chairman 
Of AIA Export Committee 


J. M. Barr, export manager fo- United 
Aircraft Corp., and Robert Kinkeada, Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co., have been elected new 


chairman and chairman, respecti 
ly, of the Aircraft Industries Association’s 
export committee. Barr, who was vice 
chairman during the past year, succeeds 
Irving H. Taylor, assistant to the presi- 
Douglas Aircraft Co., retiring chair- 


EE 


sented by K. S. Lindsay, sales manager. 
The 18 other companies on the committee 
and their representatives are Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp., Carl I. 

dent; The 














97,621 
190,501 

Brazil, S. A 190,591 70,000 

Two C-47B Aircraft Rio de Janeiro S. A. Empreza de Viacao 

Aerea, Rio Grandense, 
Varig 185,940 70,000 
Four C-47B Aircraft Cruziero de Sul 371,880 140,000 

One UC-78 Aircraft Panama Mario Jimenez, Santiago, 
Chile 33,765 5,000 
One L-5A Aircraft Calcutta Capt. P. R. M. Barrington 10,512 1,000 
Two L-5B Aircraft Yale-In-China Ass'n 19,810 2,000 
One \C-60A Aircraft Cairo French Air Ministry 128,570 28,000 
Two R-1820-97 Engines Cairo French Air Ministry 18,057 18,000 
84 Pr. Goggles Type B-8 Miami Export Sales Center Gov’t of Uraguay 378 283 
Total November Sales OFLC Stocks ........ 26. cc ccc cecnsetecncceeccteuscn’s $2,559,318 $759,283 

Leases Month of November 1945 
Annual 
Description Location Leasee Cost Rent 

Two ©-53 Aircraft Calcutta TATA $ 283,521 § 17,000 
Pive C-S4A Aircraft Prance Netherlands Gov't 2,276,236 75,000 








Se I I cai uk Visca l once cbc chedeceoccccceccccsccs $2,550,757 $ 92,000 
Sales from RFC Stock 
Sales 
Description of Property Purchaser & Location No. Planes Cost Price 
C-47 Pola de Nieve, S. A., Guerro, . 
Mexico 1 $ 114,628 § 20,000 
C-47 Roy Parrell, New York, N. Y. 1 114,628 20,000 
C-47 Maritime Central Airlines 
Ltd., Charlottetown, Prince 
Edwards Island, Canada 2 229,256 40,000 
C-47A Prince Edwards Island, 
1 129,119 20,000 
C-4TA TACA Airways Agency, New 
York, N. Y. 1 129,119 20,000 
C-47A Netherlands Com- 
mission, New York, N. Y. 6 774,714 120,000 
C-33 Tberia Spanish Airlines, Inc. 
New York, N. Y¥ 1 136,399 80,000 
C-53D Services Aereos Cruziero 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 2 281,888 120,000 
N2S-2 Luis A. Terrea, Mexico, D. F. 
Mexico 3 30,750 1,530 
Total November Sales ....... Fea RU, Sipe oe oa kk. S¥sdiced HOCH ES Oh od ceris’ $1,940,501 $441,530 








erick B. Collins, sales manager; Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., Harvey C. Tafe, Wash- 
ington representative; Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
W. F. Goulding, vice president; Douglas Air- 
craft Co., I. H. Taylor, assistant to the presi- 
dent; Pairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Gunnar Eriksson; Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Maurice Cleary; Glenn L. Martin Co. John 
H. Humpstone, export manager; North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., R. L. Burla, assistant to 
the president; Northrop Aircraft, Inc., T. C. 
Coleman, vice president-sales; Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Col. H. W. Plickinger, vice presi- 
dent; Ryan Aeronautical Co., E. R. Scroggie; 
United Aircraft Corp., J. M. Barr, export 
manager, and Sperry Gyroscope Co., Stanley 
W. Bedell, export manager. 


Continental Motors Plans 
To Produce New Propeller 


Continental Motors Corp. will start 


production of a new hydraulically oper- 
ated controllable pitch propeller as soon 
as tooling can be completed, C. J. Reese, 
president, announces. 





Schorlemmer 


Kendall Riddle 


Dr. C. C. Furnas, director of the Curtiss-Wright 

research laboratory at Buffalo, will continue in that 
apacity for Cornell University, which recently ac 
cepted the laboratory from C-W as a gift. 

George S. Starke, assistant general sales man- 
ager of Sperry Gyroscope Co., has been appointed 
general sales manager, succeeding Hugh H. Willis, 
who has resigned. 

George Gore, assistant secretary of Northrop Air- 
raft, has been elevated to secretary of the com- 
pany, and Fred Baum, manager of Northrop's Day 
ton office has been named assistant secretary 

William Kearn has joined the sales staff of Key 
stone Asphalt Products Co. He is well known in 
the construction field as an engineer experienced in 
building airports. 

R. C. Hogan has been named sales engineer on 
aviation products by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

F. W. Wilkins, former vice president and genere 
nanager of the Pacific Coast division of United 
Aircraft Products, inc., has been named executive 
vice president of the company. 

W. T. Beebe, personnel manager of Pratt & Whit 
ney Aircraft Corp. of Missouri, has been appointed 
personnel manager of the Hamilton Standard Pro 
pellers Division of United Aircraft Corp. 

John D. Scalbom, experienced in redio mainte- 
nance and engineering with American Airlines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, has been appointed 
sales engineer for Bendix Radio, Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 

Vv. ©. Schorlemmer, controller for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. since March, 1943, has suc- 
ceeded Francis A. Callery as vice president-finance 

Lt. Cmdr. Julius Kendall, USNR, formerly head of 
the airframe accessory section of the Navy's Bureau 
of Aeronautics, has been appointed assistant to the 
chief engineer in charge of sales, service, and ad 
vertising of Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 

Jim Riddle, associated with the RCA engineering 
and aircraft sales division for 10 years, has been 


named special aviation consultant of the Halli- 
rafters Co. 
Cmdr. Lawrence E. Williams, head of airplane 


production in the Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics 
has been named Washington representative of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. 

Maj. J. Keith Davis has been appointed sales 
manager of the airplane sales division of Robinson 
Aviation, Inc. He is a veteran of more than 
2000 hours flying time and was pilot on !10 mis 
sions over the “Hump.” 
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| LURIA OFFERS TO AVIATION 


-.. a complete service covering all operations in the design and 
construction of new airports from the development of thé site. to 
the finished project. 

...aid in the expansion of facilities of existing airports where 
present installation is inadequate. 

...a wide range of sizes and types of hangars — administration 
buildings — shops —storage and utility buildings that are production 
built. These units are flexible in design and can be custom tailored 
to meet the special need of the individual airport. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS 


HANGARS - ADMINISTRATION 
AIRPORTS SHOP € UTILITY BUILDINGS 
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Investment Study Forsees Confidence in Airlines 


Present Air Transport 
Market ‘insatiable’ 
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Bendix to Spend 25 Million 


for Modernization of Plants 


dent, told the corporation’s stockholders 
in a letter accompanying quarterly divi- 
dend checks. 

Citing the corporation’s need to sup- 
port large scale development programs, 
Breech declared: “In major fields revolu- 
tionary changes have taken place, par- 
ticularly in the power and design of 
airplanes. I feel I should emphasize, 
therefore, that the cost of financing de- 
velopment work is far greater today than 
it was at any time prior to the outbreak 
of World War II. We are trying to lessen 
this outlay insofar as possible, particu- 
larly through obtaining government-paid 
projects for development work for the 
Army and Navy. In many cases, how- 
ever, longstanding customers of Bendix 
are themselves engaged in very large and 
costly development programs, and we 
must continue to cooperate with them...” 

With reference to the reduction of di- 
vidend rate from 75c to 50c a share, 
Breech said that although it had been 
anticipated, the wholesale cancellation of 
war contracts, and problems and delays 
in reconversion, have materially changed 
the corporation’s profit picture. 

He pointed out that from 1938 to the 
peak of the war effort in 1944, Bendix 
employment expanded from 8,300 to over 
70,000. At present the company has ap- 
proximately 22,000 employes, with further 
reductions slated as contract terminations 
and reconversion are completed. 


Grumman 6-Months' Report 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. re- 
ports net income of $4,670,374 or $9.19 a 
share for six months ending June 30. Earn- 
ings ate subject to acceptance by Navy 
Dept. of redetermination of prices of certain 
products and to renegotiation of contracts. 
For same period of 1944, net income was re- 
ported at $5,174,816, or $10.18 a share, ex- 
clusive of postwar refund tax credit of $2,- 
015,968, transferred to reserves. 








ESTABLISHED 1923 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 


WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 





50—PBY-5A Amphibians 
3—Twin Beech 





WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 


AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
3—Leckheed Hudson Mark VI - P. W. 1830-67 Engines 


1—Lockheed 14 
4WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS } 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


9—Lockheed Lodestars 
11i—Leckheed Venturas 
1—Leckheed 10A 
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Noorduyn Will Continue 


To Manufacture Norseman 


R. B. C. Noorduyn revealed last fort- 
night that he personally has acquired 
with new backing all of the fixed assets, 
inventory and work in progress of Noor- 
duyn Aviation, Ltd. Montreal, with the 
intention to continue the manufacture of 
Norsemen aircraft. 

Noorduyn’s announcement followed a 
general meeting of the company on Dec. 
31, when it was decided to change the 
name and nature of the company’s busi- 
ness. Proposed name of the new organi- 
zation is Nuclear Enterprises, Litd., which 
sought authority to abandon aircraft 
manufacturing and enter the field of 
metals, plastics, and wood manufacture. 

Noorduyn’s’ resignation as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany was announced Dec. 29, and it was 
indicated that the change in the com- 
pany may have been the result of a con- 
flict between Noorduyn and W. R. G 
Holt, vice president of the company— 
Holt having been unwilling to continue 
support for more financial commitments 
in the aviation fieid. 

The latest available financial statement 
on Noorduyn Aviation listed total assets 
of $42,000,000 vs total current liabilities 
of $40,000,000. In 1944, the company 
showed a net profit of $34,466 and sales 
of $33,432000—both ffigures reflecting 
maximum war-time production. 


Salsbury Motors Acquired 
By Northrop Aircraft 


The completion of Northrop Aircraft’s 
postwar expansion program was an- 
nounced by LaMotte T. Cohu, general 
manager and chairman of the board, 
with the acquisition of Salsbury Motors, 
Inc. of Los Angeles through an exchange 
of stock. 

Originally formed as Avion, Inc. in 
1942, the newly acquired division ol 
Northrop engaged in aircraft assembly 
work during the war. In November the 
company changed its corporate mame to 
Salsbury Motors, Inc. and now is manu- 
facturing six horsepower air-cooled en- 
gines, a new type of automatic clutch 
and transmission, and motor scooters. 

Salsbury is the third subsidiary cor- 
poration to be acquired by Northrop Air- 
craft in recent months. A second wholly 
owned subsidiary is Northrop Gaines, Inc. 
which made aluminum sand castings for 
the aircraft industry during the war. 
Under Northrop ownership, it manufac- 
tures cast aluminum materials handling 
equipment and industrial wheels. The 
third corporation, owned in equal shares 
by the Joshua Handy Iron Works of 
Sunnyvale, Calif. and Northrop, is North- 
rop-Hendy which is carrying on a gas 
turbine development program. 


Chicago & Southern Dividend 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines announced 
the payment Dec. 31 of a dividend amount- 
ing to 25c on each outstanding share of 
common stock to holders of record (includ- 
ing holders of record of Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for common stock) at the close of 
business December 24. 
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ALL ESSENTIAL INSTRUMENT FLIGHT DATA ON 
EVERY AIRPORT... cwoant cockpct regerence! 


@ Range and communications 


frequencies 
© Safe altitudes within 25, 50, and 
100 mile radii 


© Step down approach altitudes for 
straight in letdown 


@ Airline ceiling and visibility 
minimums. 


@ Graphic presentation of standard 
letdown procedure. 


@ Terrain profile of the letdown leg. 
© Standard pull-up instructions 


Reverse side of page shows airport plot... runway lengths 
and numbers, taxi strips, ebstructions, range approach 
beam in relation to airport (for low approach), tower 
frequencies, lights, aircraft and airport restrictions. 
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Note compact size. Drops 
easily into coat pocket or 
fits 2 or 3 book kit depend- 
ing on coverage. All top 
grain leather, loose-leaf, 
steel hinge. 


WRITE for Prices and 
Information Today! 
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Designed by Pilots for Pilots! 





Service available for any or all U. S. Sections. 
Bi-weekly REVISION SERVICE keeps every 
subscriber’s Airway Manual up-to-date. 


JEPPESEN & COMPANY 


Dublishers of AIRWAY MANUAL 


COLO. NATL. BANK BLDG. 


DENVER 2, COLO. 
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Chicago & Southern Airlines 

Columbia Aircraft Corp. pies 

Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Stinson Division 

Coz & Stevens Aircraft Corp. ..... 54 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Div. 26-A 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc, ... 3rd Cover 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. .. 

Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 


General Tire and Rubber Co.., 
Aerojet Engineering Division 


Glebe Aircraft Corp. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 
Grand Central Airport Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Div. of United Aircraft Corp. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
Pacific Northern Airlines 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sensenich Brothers 

Shell Oil Company 

Sperry Gryoscope Co., 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Time, Ine. ; 

Wayne Pump Company 
Western Air Lines, Inc. eran 
Western Electric Co., Radio Div, 
Wilcox Electric Co. 








Over - the - Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 


Airlines 

All American Airlines 

American Airlines, Pfd. 

American Export Airlines 

Chicago & Southern common 

Chicago & Southern warrants ........... 


Mid-Continent Airlines ................. 


Manufacturers 


Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 
Equip. ; F 


General Aviation 
Globe Aircraft . 
Harlow Aircraft 


Liberty Aircraft common 
Menasco Mfg. 
* Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


Rohr Aircraft 


United Aircrafts Products Pfd. 


* Formerly Airplane Mfg. & Supply Corporation; name changed March 1, 
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Colonial Registers 91,400 Shares 

Colonial Airlines has registered 91,400 
shares of $1 par capital stock with the SEC 
The stock will be offered present stockholders 
at $20 a share on the basis of one new share 
for each three shares held. Net proceeds, 
estimated at $1,751,178, will be used to pur- 
chase equipment and for general corporate 
purposes. 


New West Coast Company 
A new company, the Aero Corp. 


distributor for the Pacific Coast. 

quarters for the new concern, which will 
distribute Fairchilds in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and Arizona, will be 
located at Chandler Field, Fresno. Timm and 
Normen Larson are partners in the Timm 
Larson Aircraft Company at Fresno. 


A “Manual of Procedure Under Govern- 
ment Contracts” has been published by the 
Pidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
and its subsidiary, American Bonding Com- 
pany of Baltimore. Written by O. R. Mc- 
Guire, a veteran of the Federal government's 


ment corporations, settlement of claims un- 
der government contracts, government sales, 
and war contracts and their settlement. 
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Classified 


WANTED a pilot with some air line » 
experience to represent a well-c b 
employee-representing organization. This 
not a fiying position. Executive work ox 
with some travel. Employer-employee 
tions handling ability necessary. VY 
preferred. Box 49, American Aviatic 
American Building, Washington 4, D. OC. 








WATCHES WANTED—Broken or usabi 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest pric 
paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold 

etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for f 
shipping container. Lowe's, Holland Bild 
St. Louls 1, Mo. 





ENGINEER—Wishes to apply extensive 
Mne background of design, performance, ec 
nomics, administration and publications 
a sales or administrative position. Ae 
nautical engineering graduate—Air Tran 
portation major. Box 467, American Aviatio 
American Bullding, Washington 4, D. C. 
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